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The Day 
By GARRETA BUSEY 


I have made me a loud March day! 

I have made me another spring! 

Yonder a red kite crackles and tugs 

At a capering mote on the end of a string. 
The wind has combed the blackbirds straight. 
Parallel weathercocks on the trees, 

They point the south, they swarm and fly, 
They are smeared, like smoke, along the sky. 


I have made this day of a shout 

Across the world and my soul, 

Of greening grass and reddening tree, 

Of a hoof-print, clean and deep as a bowl, 
Plunged in the earth and me, 

Of a meadowlark’s spiral song, 

And fire on the up-flung crest 

Of a pastured horse, curveting, strong, 
Flaming with light from the west. 


Out of the wind-whipped tatters and shreds, 
Glittering, gusty, free, 

I have made this day, and the day is mine — 
The day is me! 


Reprinted by permission of the author and 
‘Books.’ The New York Herald-Tribune 
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Why Truancy? 


By BRUCE 


B. ROBINSON, 


MLD. 


Director, Department of Child Guidance, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


A GENERATION or two ago-if a 
boy were a truant from school it was 
a simple matter to send the attendance 
officer after him and get him back to 
the schoolroom. It did not occur to 
anyone to look into the reasons for his 
truancy in an effort to remove the 
cause of such behavior, because if he 
ever played hooky again, the attend- 
ance officer could hurry after him and 
bring him back. Today the matter is 
vastly more complicated, and _ the 
progressive teacher and school execu- 
tive are concerning themselves with 
the reasons why children run away. 

The numerous reasons for truancy 
fall for the most part under three 
heads: maladjustment in school; malad- 
justment at home; maladjustment in 
the hours spent outside of school and 
home. Truancy is based primarily on 
unhappiness. Few children who are 
happy in school become truant. Few 
children who are happy at home be- 
come truant. Few children with good 
recreational programs become truant. 


A child can be 
sufficiently happy 
in two of these sit- 
uations so that his 
unhappiness in the 
third does not lead 
to rebellion. The 
chances are less 
probable of his get- 
ting sufficient satis- 
faction out of one 
to offset unhappi- 
ness in the other 
two. Furthermore, 
these three reasons for the individual's 
deliberate absence from school are the 
same factors which are now recognized 
as the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
as was pointed out by the Committee 
on Delinquency of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. It may be well also to remem- 
ber that the records of the majority of 
juvenile delinquents reveal that their 
first open break with authority was as 
truants. 

Maladjustment in school is_ the 
principal reason leading to truancy. 
In most cities 60 per cent of the 
children who stay out do so because the 
school is not meeting their needs. 

A few of these children have superior 
minds and are bored by classroom 
requirements which are below their 
sapacity. The majority, however, are 
children who just exist in the class- 
room, not understanding what the les- 
sons are about. They could have been 
“spotted” even in the first grade. 
From the beginning they have been 
slow in learning. They may have had 


With the growth of cities, truancy is a great problem. The 
school population of New York City, for instance, is ap- 
proximately 1,000,000. There are 5,000 boys and girls in 
a typical New York elementary school. Even if only a 
small proportion of the children were truant, and if the 
attendance department were more than humanly active, it 


would be practically impossible to keep up with the nwm- 
bers who stay out of school in the present generation. 
Today, in our larger cities, five per cent, or 50,000 of a 
school enrollment of 1,000,000 are truants. 

Attacking this problem, Dr. Robinson suggests removing 
the causes. His authoritative paper comes to us through the 
co-operation of the American Child Health Association. 


difficulty in reading and have hated it. 
They have not “passed,” perhaps, 
again and again, until when they are 
about thirteen, over-age for their 
grade, they become miserably unhappy 
in school. They can stand it no longer, 
and so they play hooky. Then the 
school system, which has failed to 
meet their needs, labels them “bad.” 

Evidence that the schools are realiz- 
ing the necessity of something more 
than an old-fashioned attendance de- 
partment to solve the problem of 
truancy is found in cities which have 
established child guidance departments. 
The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, for instance, has recently secured 
an appropriation of $100,000 annually 
for maintaining Behavior Clinics. Tru- 
ancy is one of the predominating 
behavior problems in a large city and 
such steps, involving as they do, at- 
tempts to get at the causes of truancy, 
are efforts in the right direction. 


through careful investiga- 
tion of the individual case can we 
remove such a difficulty as came to my 
attention not long ago. One of the most 
“hard-boiled” boys enrolled in one of 
our schools was sent to my office. Try 
as I would to get him to talk he would 
only glare at me in silence, interrupted 
by an occasional “Go to hell!” I 
realized that I could get nowhere with 
him there, so I drove around one after- 
noon past a field where he was playing 
and motioned to him to come over to 
the car. More at ease near his own base 
he came without hesitation. When I 
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asked, “‘ What’s the idea?” he opened 
up. The lad had only one pair of 
trousers with two patches that did not 
match, and all the kids at school called 
him “Patches!” He licked them till he 
got tired of it, then he just stayed 
away. One new pair of trousers was all 
that was needed to solve this truant’s 
immediate problem. The prevention, 
however, of other distressing incidents 
which might lead to future truancy 
would depend on improvement in the 
boy’s home and school situation. 

Another boy was ashamed of his 
family. His dad was locked up for 
drunkenness, his big brother had got 
into trouble, and his family had been 
ejected from their home. He simply 
could not face what he was sure his 
schoolmates would say. 

Sometimes it is fear of punishment 
either at home or at school which 
causes a boy to play hooky, especially 
if his fear has been so intense as to 
keep him out all night. 

There is, too, occasional truancy 
which I think of as “circus” or “spring” 
truancy. Who of us who must stay 
indoors is not tempted to go out and 
revel in the fresh spring breezes? This 
sort of truancy is not to be taken 
seriously. 

Quite different is the absence from 
school which finds its roots in unsatis- 
factory recreational opportunities. It 
is not surprising, especially in the 
larger cities, that boys become domi- 
nated by an unwise companionship or 
a gang which finds only destructive 
outlets for its energy. One boy who 
came to the clinic had been caught 
with several others robbing a small 
candy store. He admitted that he had 
often engaged in such “adventures,” 
that one of the favorite stunts of his 
gang was to steal the ice cream off 
porches where parties were being given. 

When I asked this lad also, ‘“‘ What’s 
the idea?” he promptly replied, “We 
haven’t anything else to do.”’ There 
were only three rooms in his home. 
His father was often drunk. There were 
younger brothers and _ sisters, and 
the “folks” were glad to have him on 
the street, out of their way. There was 
no playground anywhere near. He 
could not go to the movies every night, 
so he and the other boys stood on the 
street corner trying to find an answer 
to the question, “What shall we do?” 

Again, children are most sensitive 
about the slightest physical peculiarity 
and boys conceal their hurt feelings by 
an armor of boasting or “toughness.” 
The boy who is overweight and is called 
“Fatty” at home and in school finally 
can bear the teasing no longer and so 


plays hooky. This particular question 
of overweight probably causes more 
unhappiness among children than al- 
most any other single peculiarity. 

It was the cause of one boy’s tru- 
ancy, whose attendance record showed 
that he was absent every Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon. He was staying 
away from gym because he was fat 
and clumsy and the other boys laughed 
at him. Gym was, of course, what he 
needed most, so we arranged to have 
him tutored in gym work until he 
could get along without being laughed 
at. The boy got interested in what he 
could do with his body and ended by 
liking gym. 

Immaturity may be the real reason 
for a boy’s truancy. He has been so 
“babied”’ at home that he has acquired 
the habit of running away from every- 
thing that is difficult. He has never had 
a chance to develop any sense of 
responsibility. Therefore, when some- 
thing comes up in school which he 
thinks will be hard for him, like an 
examination, he stays out. 


1 preventing further truancy 
among children whose reasons for 
staying away from school lie in their 
home or recreational environment, 
some such method as that employed by 
the behavior or child-guidance clinic 
is essential, emphasizing as it does 
research into the causes of each child’s 
difficulty. It is encouraging to have a 
teacher refer a problem boy to the 
psychiatrist, and to so free the boy 
from fear of his classmates’ opinion of 
his family that his annoying behavior 
becomes a thing of the past. These 
clinics, however, can give adequate 
attention to only a small percentage of 
the children in the school system, for 
their procedure requires far more time 
than the attendance department’s 
method, and the latter has been unable 
to keep up with the number of truants. 
Furthermore, only 40 per cent of the 
cases of truancy are traceable to home 
or recreational factors. The greater 
proportion is due to maladjustment in 
school. In fact, truancy is in large part 
a problem of the dull child’s unhappi- 
ness in the classroom. 

By way of recognizing the part the 
school plays in truancy, many school 
systems have established special classes 
for teaching the slow-learning children. 
More cities, however, maintain parental 
or disciplinary schools to which truants 
are sent by way of punishment. Some 
of these institutions are much like 
junior jails, doing their utmost to make 
the boys ashamed of their behavior. 


Yet the better type of disciplinary 
school has worked out a program 
which enables the dull child to learn. 
For the first time in this child’s school 
experience lessons have some meaning 
for him. After he has been there a short 
time he forgets the shame attached to 
being sent to such a place because he 
discovers that it is “really fun to 
learn.” 

And it is important for him to acquire 
this attitude toward learning before he 
leaves school for good. Otherwise he 
will develop into the sort of father who 
is far too common today. His unhappi- 
ness during his years at school will be 
visited on the next generation and his 
son will feel as he does, scornful of 
school and school officials. 

Cleveland has a good school of this 
sort. One boy who had spent nearly 
five months there after I had “sold” 
him the idea that he would find in it an 
opportunity which he could not get in 
his regular school, came to me in dis- 
tress when those months were nearly 
up. He had been so “good” that he 
was to be rewarded by being sent back 
to the school where he had been so 
miserable before. He was sure he would 
get into trouble again. Couldn’t he 
stay in the school where he could learn 
and get some satisfaction out of doing 
his lessons? 

School boards seem to have forgot- 
ten that part of the Lord’s Prayer 
which says, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” The regulations were such that 
I could do nothing further for the lad, 
so he solved his own problem by play- 
ing hooky just often enough to be kept 
almost continuously at the special 
school. Surely the laugh was on the 
authorities. 

At best, however, disciplinary schools 
are only a corrective measure, for 
something which should have been 
prevented by the use of different 
methods in the earlier years of the 
child’s school life. Indeed, the most 
progressive school principals regard 
the use of these schools as an admission 
of failure on the part of the public 
school to educate children who have 
difficulty in learning by the methods of 
teaching generally employed. 


the United States 
the first question we usually ask a 
youngster is, “How old are you?” 
And the second question almost invari- 
ably is “What grade are you in?” 
The greatest amount of truancy occurs 
at the age of thirteen, and the majority 
of these truants are below grade. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Classroom Organization 


By HELEN LAURIE 


ARE putting much thought 
today into classroom organization. 
We wish to organize and control the 
school environment that we and the 
children may be able to work harmoni- 
ously and get the most out of living 
together. Dr. John Dewey tells us that 
the environment should be “ simplified, 
and purified and balanced.”’ To sim- 
plify, we take out whatever is not 
needed, we stress the important, and 
we guard against over-stimulation in 
children by not presenting: too many 
new things at one time. To purify, we 
substitute worthy things for harmful 
ones. To gain balance, we try to keep in 
the environment some of all that is good 
for children and not to be extreme in 
any one choice of material. 

The school environment should sat- 
isfy the principles of art and utility. 
We consider art in our choices, ar- 
rangement, balance, proportion, line 
and color; truth is expressed in the use 
of real and appropriate material when 
possible. We consider utility in plan- 
ning to group all equipment and mate- 
rials usually related in their use. This 
arrangement of materials into work 
centers has 
been found 
very con- 
venient. We 
have found 
such centers 


as a playhouse corner, library, music, 
block, physical-adjustment, construc- 
tion, art, workshop, museum, and class 
centers help us in our work. The chil- 
dren should participate in planning, 
arranging and taking responsibilities 
for the care of their classroom and 
building, so far as there is educational 
value for them to do so. 

There should be a growing sensitive- 
ness to beauty and also to possible 
changes in the environment, both on 
the part of the pupils and the teacher. 
Then the good things may be used and 
the others discarded. The teacher 
should become an artist in changing the 
environment to secure the reactions 
she desires from the children. 

In considering the influence of sur- 
roundings on children, the Course of 
Study from Raleigh, North Carolina, 
says: 

“The environment not only fur- 
nishes the stimulus but from it the 
child learns many things. It helps to 
build his ideas. His language is the re- 
sult of his environment as are also his 
customs, his standards of right and 
wrong, his appreciations, his habits of 
clothing, diet, sleeping, bathing, recrea- 


JOHN IS PAINTING HIS BOATS. 

MARIAN IS COLORING ON 

SQUARED PAPER. OTHERS SEW- 
ING AND DRAWING 


tion, religious observance, and the kind 
of reading he likes.” 

With these guiding principles in 
mind, the following analysis of class- 
room organization has been used and 
revised over a period of years by many 
teachers in checking their classroom 
environment. 


An Analysis of Classroom 
Organization 


Definition: “You” means the 
teacher, and the children whenever it 
is possible for them to participate 
profitably. 

1. Are your walls the most satisfac- 
tory background you can make them? 

2. Do you have the pictures which 
you enjoy the most placed where you 
may. see them best? 

3. Is it possible for you to exchange 
pictures you like with other people in 
the building for pleasure, variety and 
breadth of experience? 

4. Are your pictures hung in an 
artistic manner so as to call attention 
to the picture itself? Are the hangings 
conspicuous or hidden? 

5. Are your pictures dropped to the 
eye level of children when possible? 

6. If the room is large and barren, do 
you utilize large paintings or friezes 
made by the children, or heavy wall 
paper and figured oilcloth for tapestries? 

7. Do you have enough bulletin 
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boards for your needs? Are they usually 
a part of the different work centers? 

8. Are the window ledges cleared so 
that children may look out? Are the 
windows and blackboards low enough 
for little children? If not, are you going 
to utilize your influence to get them to 
fit the children when new buildings are 
being planned? 

9. Do you plan the use of your 
blackboard space to the best advan- 
tage? Is it convenient? 

10. Do you plan and use attractive 
labels for picture, blackboard and 
bulletin board displays? 

11. Do you arrange your furniture in 
large work centers such as library, 
music, construction, painting, clay, 
workshop, museum and group (class) 
centers? Do you have your noisy and 
quiet work centers as far apart as 
possible? 

12. Do you gather all the useful 
material which the school, home and 
community may supply? Is there a 
balance maintained in variety of ma- 
terial; wood, cloth, clay, paint, crayons, 


scissors, paper, pasteboard? Is _ the 
material large? 
13. Are these materials carefully 


organized, labeled and made accessible 
to children in the centers where they 
belong? 

14. Are you careful that the en- 
vironment for little children is a grow- 
ing force in its complexity? Are you 
careful that children 


are not over- 

stimulated by an excess of new 
materials? 

15. Do you have at least one 


“beauty spot” or inspiration center 
in the room? 


16. Do you adjust your window 
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shades to avoid a glaring, direct light? 
Do your children move when the light 
is uncomfortable? 

17. Do you watch the temperature 
and ventilation of your room? Do you 
use open-air ventilation when possible? 

18. Are the children using seats, 
desks, tables and chairs which have 
been properly adjusted to them? 


Harmonizing theory and practice is 
one of the problems of the new educa- 
tion. This article and the one which 
follows, “‘How We Use Our Room,” 
illustrate co-operation between a su- 
pervisor and her teachers in putting 
educational theory to the test of every- 
day use. 

Miss Laurie is Kindergarten- 
Primary Supervisor, the co-operating 
towns of Saint Louis County, Mis- 
sourt. Grace McLain, who wrote the 
accompanying article “How We 
Use Our Schoolroom,” is one of Miss 
Laurie’s primary teachers, in the 
Lockwood School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 


19. Does each child have some place 
to keep his materials? 

20. Do you help them in placing 
their belongings? 

21. Are you helping children to form 
right habits from day to day such as 
hanging up wraps, getting materials, 
putting them away, keeping their be- 
longings neat and orderly, keeping the 
floor clean? Is everything which should 
be routinized, done in the most ex- 
peditious way? 


THE LIBRARY CORNER IS ALWAYS 


POPULAR 


22. Have the children had a part in 
making plans and setting up objectives 
in their room? 

23. Does your room belong to all and 
do you all take responsibility for keep- 
ing it a good place in which to live? 
Do you have a conference period when 
different children or committees may 
be selected for routine matters, water- 
ing the plants, caring for the gold- 
fish, being librarian; and also when 
room or school problems may be con- 
sidered? 

24. Do you make the best art 
choices and best arrangement possible? 
Have you considered the principle of 
balance? Do you follow the lines of the 
room in planning wall decoration and 
furniture arrangement for the different 
work centers? Do you think of propor- 
tions and also proportionate spaces 
when planning wall and furniture ar- 
rangement? Do you have any pleasing 
color rhythms? Do you consider use, 
convenience and appearance in all 
arrangement? 

25. Is your classroom obviously a 
child’s room? 

26. Is it a neat, orderly workshop? 
Are the children’s desks, tables, lockers 
and your desk clear or cluttered? Are 
the tops of cupboards and bookcases 
pleasing to the eye or cluttered? Are 
materials placed in order in cupboards, 
bookcases, desks, tables, lockers, 
drawers? Does the room give a clear or 
confused appearance? 


(Cont. 
on page 
53) 
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USING ONLY THE ESSENTIAL TOOLS, WE ARE ABLE TO HAVE A CARPENTRY SHOP 


How We Use Our Schoolroom 


Doric our first school days we 
talked and wrote stories about the 
family. This was followed by talks and 
study of our community helpers. All 
through this work we gained knowledge 
of the value of organization. The family 
is an organization and community 
helpers have organized units that are of 
service to us. We were having difficulty 
in caring for our floors and materials 
and felt the need for system. We talked 
it over and decided we could profit 
much by organizing ourroom intoatown 
or village. The question was asked, 
“What does a town have?” Answers 
received were: “A name, streets, homes, 
shops, officers.” The children were 
given two days to find out all they 
could about towns. 

The first thing of importance was 
naming our town. Some of the names 
suggested were Webster Groves, Happy 
Land, Sugar Town, Lockwood. We 
liked Lockwood but wanted to dis- 
tinguish it from Lockwood School, so 
we finally added Village. We voted on 
the names and Lockwood Village re- 
ceived the highest number of votes. 
We then planned to name our streets. 
The aisles were streets and each row 
formed a committee to decide on a 
name for their street. Committees 


By GRACE McLAIN 


reported and the name of each street 
was printed on a card and fastened on 
the front desk of each row. The desks 
were homes and each citizen was 
responsible for his property. 

Next we needed officers. The officers 
and their duties were created as they 
became a necessity to the organization. 
All towns have a mayor, and if a town is 
to be successful the mayor must be a 
good manager and the citizens his 
helpers. The children decided that I 
would be the best mayor, because I 
could manage better than they. The 
mayor’s duties are to hear committees’ 
and officers’ reports, call meetings and 
preside. 

We use our piano a great deal. The 
keys get sticky and dirty and the piano 
dusty. Often we forget to close it when 
not in use. We felt we needed an officer 
to take care of the piano, so a “piano- 
keeper” was elected. The duties are to 
wipe the piano with an oiled cloth, 
clean the keys with a damp cloth and 
keep the piano closed when not in use. 
Our floor would get untidy quite often 
so a “floor-keeper” was elected to look 
after it. His duties are to look after 
the front and back floors and to super- 
vise the street-keepers. We have many 
open shelves and much material on 


them. The shelves get dusty and the 
materials disarranged occasionally. We 
felt the need of a caretaker. So a “shelf- 
keeper” was elected. The duties are to 
dust the shelves, keep materials in 
order, and notify any citizen who fails 
to place materials properly. 

The blackboards look untidy at 
times; the erasers and chalk are often 
left in the tray. Sometimes they fall on 
the floor leaving an untidy appearance. 
Two children have to pass the chalk 
and erasers every day for our writing 
period. We decided an officer could 
take care of these things for us. So a 
“blackboard keeper”’ was elected. The 
duties are to see that erasers and chalk 
are put away properly, to place and 
collect them for the writing period, 
wipe boards and trays with a dry cloth 
if necessary, and report citizens care- 
less with chalk and erasers. 

Our waste basket was always running 
over and looked untidy. We decided to 
put it in the care of a child. The duties 
are, to keep paper picked up around 
the basket, to empty the basket when 
full, to speak to citizens who are 
careless with paper. 

We wanted to use our clay but had 
nothing to keep it in. We bought a gal- 
vanized bucket with a lid. It keeps the 
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clay moist for weeks. We found a 
small corner between the piano and 
the wall, covered the floor with lino- 
leum and placed the bucket there. On 


a shelf nearby we have clay boards, 


water pans and two jars of powdered 
clay. 

When this modeling studio was or- 
ganized the children frequently wanted 
to go downstairs to wash their hands. 
It was very disturbing, so we organized 
a “washroom.” We took one of our 
tables and placed on it a pan, a jar of 
liquid soap, a jar of cleanser, and a 
clean cloth. We placed an orange box, 
painted green, near the table and in it 
we put a watering can for clean water 
and a covered bucket for the waste 
water. A “water-keeper” was elected 
to care for this. His duties are, to have 
plenty of clean water, empty waste 
water, have janitor fill soap jar, pro- 
vide a clean cloth every morning and 
clean pan occasionally. 

When our library was organized we 
needed a librarian to keep books 
straight and on the shelves properly, 
to straighten chairs and rugs, to report 
citizens abusing the library. When our 
“paint shop” was organized we needed 
a foreman to see that brushes are put 
away at night, that paint jars are 
covered, that materials used in mixing 
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paints are kept on the proper shelf, to 
clean brushes, shelves, jars, easel and 
floor occasionally, to put clean paint 
cloths out every day. 

When the carpenter shop was organ- 
ized, we elected a “tool-keeper” to 
see that tools are hung correctly, the 
work bench put away properly, the 
floor cleaned. Our floor-keeper had so 
many duties that we decided a street- 
keeper for each row would relieve him. 
They see that tables are straight and 
floors and streets are kept clean. 

Two children were nominated for 
each office except mayor. The one 
receiving the most votes was elected. 
Each officer has a helper whom he 
appoints. We stress the importance of 
individual cleaning and picking up. 

We wrote this lesson about these 
activities: 


We call our room Lockwood 
Village. 

Forty children live in Lockwood 
Village. 


We have elected our officers. 

Every officer has a helper. 

We like to live in Lockwood 
Village. 

The officers are 


IN THE PAINT-POT CORNER 


One day we received an easel. These 
questions were asked. What is it? What 
is it for? What are the holes for? The 
easel was explained and the questions 
answered. The next question was, 
“When can we paint?” The children 
were told there were many things 
needed and much had to be done before 
we could paint. We made a list of 
things needed; paper, jars for the holes, 
brushes, paint, something to hold the 
brushes, water, and a measuring 
spoon. We also made a list of things to 
be done; paint jar tops, brush handles 
and tins holding the paint, and shellac 
the easel, so that it could be cleaned 
sasily. 

One boy brought salad-dressing jars 
that fitted the holes. The jar tops were 
painted red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
brown and black, and the brush han- 
dles to match the tops. We bought two 
flower-holders at the dime store to 
hold our brushes. The paper newsprint 
24’’ x 18’, brushes and powdered paint, 
red, yellow, blue and black, and a 
measuring spoon were provided. A glass 
jug was provided for water. These 
materials were placed on the top shelf 
in our shop. 

Our next problem was to mix the 
paints. We mixed and tested the pri- 
mary colors and black first, working 
out a color chart as we 
went. Then we mixed 
the primary colors, ex- 
cept purple, and then 
brown. A large color chart 
was made and placed in 
the paint shop. A lino- 
leum mat was provided 
for the shop floor. ‘The 
Paint Pot” was chosen 
for a name and our last 
activity was making the 
sign. We took 4” 
squared paper and printed 
the name. The best result 
was chosen and the child 
transferred it to a piece 
of wood, colored and 
shellacked it. It was tied 
to a bird hook that was 
fastened to the wall near 
the easel. 

When our tools ar- 
rived we decided to have 
a carpenter shop and 
made a sign for it. We 
use the front of the room 
for this shop as it pro- 
vides more space. We 
have a work bench 6 ft. 
x 3 ft. x 24 in. with a 
slow-moving vice. The 
bench is moved into the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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tate Teac ollege, Silver City, New Mexico 


Removing the 
Language Difficulty 


New Mexico Elementary Schools 


Alanasio Montoya, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


L. 1s the purpose of education to 
train boys and girls so that they may 
become happy and useful citizens. To 
give them the fundamental skills and 
attitudes, which is the function of the 
elementary school, we must make 
possible a happy and successful school 
life. How is it possible to give the non- 
English speaking child this successful 
school life without considering his need 
of learning the new language, English? 
How can we begin reading when pre- 
requisites which make success in learn- 
ing to read are all lacking? 

The “Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study 
of Education” gives six kinds of ex- 
perience and training which make for 
rapid progress in learning to read: 


“1. Wide experiences, provided in . 


harmony with the interests of children 
and preparing them to understand 
stories and activities about which they 
will read. 

“2. Reasonable facility in the use 
of ideas; that is, ability to make use 
of past experience and information 
in conversation, in solving simple 
problems, and in thinking clearly 


THE EXCURSION CREATES A BACK- 
GROUND FOR CHART READING 
LESSONS 


about the content of what they read. 

“3. Sufficient command of simple 
English sentences to enable pupils 
to speak with ease and freedom. This 
in turn aids them in anticipating the 
meaning of passages and in reading 
fluently. 

“4. A relatively wide speaking vo- 
cabulary which enables them to recog- 
nize quickly the meaning of words 
and groups of words. 

“5. Accuracy in enunciation and 
pronunciation which insures right hab- 
its in the first reading experiences and 
eliminates the need of corrective exer- 
cises later. 

“6. A genuine desire to read which 
aids in the interpretation of passages 
and which supplies motives that carry 
pupils through many difficult periods.”’ 


The following course in language 
is planned to give the child the back- 
ground of experience which will pro- 
mote successful beginning reading. 
It is recommended that seven months 
be given to this type of work. Each 
teacher will be guided by the maturity 
and ability of her group. The last two 
months may properly be considered the 
preprimer period. Suitable reading 
activities may be introduced at this 
time. 


General Objective 


To give the child a meaningful verbal 
vocabulary before presenting the sym- 
bolic. 


Specific Objectives 

A. Complete mastery of basal vo- 
cabulary of 550 words. 

B. Correct pronunciation and clear, 
accurate enunciation. 

There will be no text book of any 
sort in the hands of the pupils. The 
child comes to school with a vocabulary 
of 300 to 2500 words. The English for 
this vocabulary must be learned before 
the child is ready for formal first- 
grade work. Unless this is done, his 
school progress will be impeded if not 
actually made impossible. 


Method 


The direct method is recognized by 
authorities as being the most efficient 
way to teach any language. This means 
that the child must form a direct 
association — the word and _ object, 
thought and act. He must learn from 
the first to think as well as to talk in 
English. Activities must be provided 
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which demand and create need for 


expression. Every lesson should be an 
English lesson. 


Selection of Vocabulary 
550 Worps 


First 427 words were selected from 
the first 500 words of the Kinder- 
garten Child’s Vocabulary, as deter- 
mined by the Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

Seventy-seven words not contained 
in the above, but found in the 300 
words suggested by Sarah Tracy Bar- 
rows in her section of “The Classroom 
Teacher,” “Teaching Foreigners Eng- 
lish,’ were added. 

The 46 remaining words were sug- 
gested by our own Southwestern en- 
vironment. 


Check of Vocabulary 

310 found in first 500 of Thorndike Word 
List. 

425 found in Kircher Primer List. 

160 found among the 202 words of Thought 
Test Primer. 

200 found among the 293 words of Elson 
Primer. 

150 found among 195 words of Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Primer. 


Basal Vocabulary 
550 Worps 


a balloon build 
about banana bump 
above barn burn 
across basket but 
afraid bear butter 
after because butterfly 
afternoon bed button 
again been buy 
airplane before by 
all behind 
almost bell cake 
alone best call 
along better came 
already big camel 
always bird can 
am birthday candy 
an black candle 
and blackboard can’t 
another blocks cap 
any blow car 
anything blue carrot 
apple board carry 
aren’t boat cat 
arm book catch 
around both chair 
as bought chalk 
ask bounce chase 
at box chicken 
ate boy children 
awake bread chimney 
away break Christmas 
automobile _ bridge church 
bring clap 
baby broom clean 
back brother climb 
bag brown clock 
ball brush close 
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cloud 
clothes 
coat 
cold 
color 
comb 
come 
cook 
corn 
could 
count 
country 
cow 
crawl 
cried 


everything 
eyes 


face 
fall 
farm 
fast 
fat 
father 
feed 
feet 
fence 
field 
find 


fingers 


hang 
happy 
hard 
has 
hat 
have 
hand 
haven't 
hay 
he 
head 
hear 
heavy 
help 
hen 


The non-English speaking child in 
the public schools is a problem to the 
teacher and in the functioning of the 
course of study. As a type example of 


how this language handicap may be 
met we have the privilege of publishing 
this article from the recent revision of 
the New Mexico “Course of Study 
for the Elementary Schools.” 


cry 

cup 
cupboard 
curtain 
cut 


day 
dark 
deep 
desk 
did 
dig 
dinner 
different 
dirty 
dishes 
do 
does 
dog 
doing 
doll 
done 
don’t 
door 
down 
draw 
dress 
drink 
drive 
drop 
duck 


drum 


ear 

eat 

eight 
elephant 
else 
engine 
end 
enough 
every 
everybody 


finish 
fire 
first 
fish 
five 
flag 
floor 
flower 
foot 
fork 
found 
four 
from 
full 


funny 


game 
garden 
gate 
gave 
get 
girl 
give 
glass 
go 
goat 
going 
good 
got 
grass 
great 
green 
ground 
grow 
guess 
gun 


had 

hair 

half 

handle 

handker- 
chief 


her 
here 
hide 
high 
hill 
him 
his 
hold 
hole 
home 
hop 
house 
horn 
hot 
horse 
how 


I 
ice 
ice cream 


ladder 
lady 
late 
last 
laugh 
leaf 
leave 
leg 
let 
letter 
light 
like 
listen 
little 
live 
long 
look 
lost 
lot 
lunch 


made 
make 
mamma 
man 
many 
marble 
may 
maybe 
me 

men 
might 
milk 
mine 
Miss 
money 
more 
morning 
mother 
mountain 
mouse 
mouth 
move 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
much 
must 
my 
myself 


name 
near 
nest 
never 
new 
next 
nice 
night 
no 
not 
nose 
nothing 
now 
nut 


orange 
our 
other 
out 
over 


pail 
paint 
paper 
party 
pass 
paste 
people 
piano 
pick 
picture 
piece 
pig 
pink 
place 
plate 
plant 
play 
please 
pocket 
point 
potato 
pretty 
pull 
pumpkin 
purple 
push 
put 


quack 
queen 
queer 
quick 
quiet 


rabbit 
rain 
ran 
reach 
ready 
real 
red 
ride 
right 
ring 
river 
road 
robin 
roll 
roof 
room 
roots 
rope 
round 
run 


said 
same 
sand 
Santa Claus 
saw 
say 
school 
scissors 
see 

set 
seven 
sew 


shall 


she 
sheep 
shine 
shoe 
short 
should 
show 
shut 
sick 
side 
sing 
sister 
sit 
sitting 
six 

sky 
sleep 
small 
Snow 
spoon 
so 

soft 
something 
sometimes 
song 
soon 
squirrel 
stand 
start 
stay 
step 
stick 
stop 
store 
story 
stove 
straight 
street 
strong 
summer 
sun 
Sunday 
sweep 
sweet 
swim 
swing 


table 
take 
talk 
teacher 
telephone 
tell 
ten 
than 
Thanks- 
giving 
thank 
that 
the 
their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
thing 
think 
this 
those 
thought 
three 
through 
throw 
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tie wait whole 
time walk why 
to wall will 
together want wind 
tomato was window 
too wash winter 
top watch wish 
touch water with 
town way woman 
train we won't 
tree wear i 
wood 
trousers we'll 
work 
turkey went 
would 
turn were 
write 
two we re 
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Daily Program 
BrGcinninc Non-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
GROUP 


9:00 to 9:20 Music. 

9:20 to 9:40 Presentation of new vo- 
cabulary. 

9:40 to 10:00 Handwork (growing out 
of new vocabulary). 

10:00 to 10:20 Games or excursions (out- 
of door when weather 
permits). 

10:20 to 10:30 Review of new vocabulary. 

10:30 to 10:45 Recess. 

10:45 to 11:00 Rhymes and verses. 

11:00 to 11:30 Sand table, dramatization, 
games, etc., providing 
complete review of all 
vocabulary. 

11:30 Dismissal for noon. 

1:00 to 1:30 Free activity — conversa- 
tion with individual chil- 
dren. 

1:30 to 1:45 Music. 

1:45 to 2:10 Drill on vocabulary pre- 
sented in morning. 

2:10 to 2:30 Handwork. 

2:30 to 2:45 Recess. 

2:45 to 3:00 Games, rhymes, etc. 

3:00 Dismissal. 


Desirable Material 


HomE 


A doll, at least 10” high. 

Many celluloid dolls. 

Large paper boy and girl dolls. 

A doll bed (made from a box). 

Bedding for bed, including mattress and 
pillow. 

Set of toy dishes (unbreakable). 

Set of knives, forks, and spoons. 

A small washtub, board, and iron. 

A basket, 12” in diameter and 6” deep. 


Toys 
Beach ball, 12”. 
Two balls, 6”. 
Several smaller balls. 
Two jumping ropes. 


A drum and sticks. 

A horn. 

A train. 

A wagon (large enough for big doll). 

A pail and shovel. 

A boat. 

An automobile, airplane, truck, tractor, 
and bus (an assortment of these toys may 
be bought in boxes). 

Number of boxes of building blocks. 

Lincoln logs. 
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BUILDING THEIR COURTHOUSE AS 
A LANGUAGE AND CIVICS 
ACTIVITY 


Tinker toys. 

Large peg boards and pegs. 

Large and small colored sticks. 

Large colored beads—squares and circles. 

Oilcloth mats for weaving (may be made 
by teacher). 

Collection of various sized boxes, bottles, 
cans, etc. 


Clay. 

Toy ANIMALS 
Cat Goat 
Dog Chicken 
Horse Elephant 
Cow Bear 
Sheep Lion 

Tiger 


Paper Toys 
Mother Goose 
Birds 
Flowers 
Farm animals 
Circus animals 


Moruer Goose Pictures 


Boy Blue 
Jack and Jill 


Jack be Nimble 
Miss Muffett 
Humpty-Dumpty 


assembled posters 
from patterns — hen and chicks, girl 
and lambs, animals. 

Colored construction paper. 
Newsprint. 
Tag board. 


Ti basal vocabulary should be 
studied carefully by each _ teacher. 
She should set to work immediately 
to acquire pictures illustrating the 
parts of speech. These pictures should 
be mounted on manila tag board 
9” x 12”, or other convenient size. 
Pictures illustrating a single theme 
may be grouped together on larger 
tag board charts. Size 18” x 24” is 
convenient. 

A table with books should be a part of 
the furnishings. Three or four books 
may be displayed at a time. The books 
will illustrate the specific vocabulary 
being taught. 

The teacher will find it desirable 
to make many books, using tag board 
or cambric as a background. If tag 
board is used, the ring holes should be 
protected with cloth patches. 


Room Furnishings 
Piano or victrola. 
Bulletin board (to which charts may be 
thumb-tacked easily). 
A steel locker or cupboard that may be 
locked. 
Two or more kindergarten tables. 
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At least one sand table. 
A window box or two for growing plants. 
One dozen kindergarten chairs. 


Activities 
The activities provided must be 
those growing directly out of the chil- 
dren’s environment and need. The 
readers they will use should be con- 
sulted so that the things read about 


may be anticipated and the vocabulary 
taught. 


The Home 


Building a house. 
Furnishing a house. 
Washing and ironing. 
Setting the table. 

Eating dinner. 

Getting ready for school. 
Putting the baby to bed. 
Sewing. 

Cooking. 


Add any local activity in which the 
people commonly engage. 

To all of the above the appropriate 
vocabulary will be taught and will 
accompany the actions, as: 

“T get up.” 
“T wash my hands.” 


Dramatizing Tradesmen and 


Occupations 
Farmer Doctor 
Postman Storekeeper 
Carpenter Garage-man 
Fireman Baker 
Policeman Aviator 


Going on Excursions 


To postoflice. 

To store. 

To garage. 

To ranch and dairy. 

To any other places of interest. 


The teacher should plan definitely 
the vocabulary to be emphasized 
during and following these trips. 


Methods Employed in Carrying 
Out Above Activities 
Sand table projects. 
Posters and booklets. 
Clay modeling. 
Games. 


Further Activities 
Learning jingles, rhymes, and fingerplays, 
chosen for vocabulary content. 
Singing simple songs. 
Listening to stories. 
Caring for pets. 
Planting a garden. 
Self-chosen activities. 


Lesson Plans for First Week 
Vocabulary for first month: 


Home 
Father — man 


Cat; kitty — mew, mew 
Mother — woman 


Dog — bow-wow 


Brother — boy House 
Sister — girl Chair 
Baby Table 
Hands Bed 
Eyes Door 
Feet Window 
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DEVELOPING LANGUAGE 
WITHOUT BOOKS 


ScHOOL 


Good- Sky Fence and 

morning See-saw gate 
Good-bye Apple Bird 
Paper Hat Swing 
Book Ball Red 
Water Doll White 
Scissors Grass Blue 
Fountain Tree Green 
Flag Flowers 


Action Worps 


Run Jump Stand Sit 
Play Draw Cut Color 
Drink Show Walk 


Your name is... .. 


The above is suggestive of what may 
be taught the first month. Your own 
school yard and room will determine 
whether or not some of these should be 
taught. For instance, if your school is 
not fenced, you will not teach fence. If 
you have no water cooler or fountain, 
you will not teach fountain. Your group 
may be advanced enough to learn 
many more words. 

Proceed slowly, doing enough indi- 
vidual work to ascertain that each 
child is getting the work. 


The First Day 


In most schools the children are 
registered only. The following plan is 
to be used on the first day that the 
children are kept in school all day: 

1. Distribute the larger balls. Throw 
one to a child who looks particularly 
responsive. Presently many of the 
children will be playing. Say “ball” 
as you give the balls out. After about 
ten minutes of this activity collect the 
balls. 

2. Play the Name Game, saying: 
name is Miss............ 


Try to lead each child to say his 
name. Also introduce: 
“T am a girl.” 
“T am a boy.” 


Picture of boys and girls with a ball 
will add to the interest of this. 

3. Take the children to get a drink. 
Say: 

walk to the fountain.” 

“T get a drink.” 


The children will not repeat this, 
but it will give valuable ear training. 
In a few days each child may be 
required to repeat it. 

4. Play with the balls again. 

5. After the balls are put away, 
each child may be given a piece of 
newsprint, a boy and a ball, cut from 
blue paper — the balls will be more 
realistic if bands are marked on in 
black. Say “paper” as the first sheet 
is given to the children; say “boy”; 
say “ball.’’ Place one properly pasted 
before them. Give each child paste. 
Standing before them, show the chil- 
dren how to paste it. 

Recess. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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We Explore Thoroughfares 
and Trafic 


By VEOTTA 


MCKINLEY 


Horace-Mann Kindergarten, Oakland, California 


A STUDY in_ transportation, 
planned to meet the immediate needs of 
my small pupils in safely coming to and 
leaving school, presented to my mind 
the most worthwhile activity of which 
I could think. It is no easy problem to 
guide and control adult pedestrians, as 
cities and police departments have dis- 
covered. To ensure safety to children 
four to six years old attending kinder- 
gartens conducted on main thorough- 
fares where streams of traffic are 
continuous, is a problem of no small 
proportions. I felt that if I could instil in 
their impulsive, eager minds an attitude 
of safety and instant obedience to 
traffic signals, giving them some knowl- 
edge of traffic regulations, I would 
realize my objectives as a teacher, as 
well as educate the children in the 
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THEY OPERATED THEIR TROLLEY 
CAR FOR SAFETY 


particular learning which we of the 
cities have found indispensable. 

The methods of education I deter- 
mined to employ were those that would 
produce in the child clear and definite 
reactions which his untrained mind 
could grasp and recognize. And I deter- 
mined that he needed to meet difficul- 
ties forcing him to devise and put into 
effect traffic regulations in order to 
secure joy and satisfaction for himself. 


I knew that these traffic rules would 
take the form of those commonly used 
in cities, for they are most familiar to 
our children. Then, by constant use, I 
knew he would form habits of traffic 
obedience. 

Play in family life began and con- 
tinued in our doll house, as it does in 
many kindergartens where habits of 
educational growth are being developed. 
As is usually the case in such play, a 
child went one day to the “store” to 
buy food. The store was imaginative 
and she made imaginative purchases. 
This incident was brought up before 
the class, and many children told of 
similar instances when they had played 
at buying food for the house. This led to 
an excursion to a grocery and the 
building of one for the kindergarten. 


The store was situated across the room 
from the doll house. On the way be- 
tween the two arose the problem of 
carrying packages and bags, which the 
purchaser sometimes dropped to his 
delay and confusion. 

One of the children coming to the 
kindergarten after a trip downtown 
with her mother, announced that she 
had taken the trolley into the city to 
make her purchases. 

This information was seized upon as 
an opportunity for showing pictures of 
trolley cars, and a discussion of them 
ensued. Ideas about this form of trans- 
portation began to grow in the chil- 
dren’s minds. On cellophane sheets I 
made simple pictures of trolleys, street 
scenes, and people obeying traffic regu- 
lations. These were projected on a 
screen for the children 
with the aid of a lantern. 


ponTANEOUS dis- 
cussion took place at these 
times, giving rise to oral 
English periods. At last 


THE BOYS BUILT WAG- 
ONS AND TRAFFIC SIG- 
NALS NECESSARY IN 
REACHING THE GRO- 
CERY STORE 
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the desire to build a trolley presented 
itself, and the activity was conceded 
by the children to be perfectly simple, 
though to me it presented huge difficul- 
ties. I could scarcely anticipate what 
would be needed. I had to have work- 
ing materials of sufficient quantity on 
hand, and must be one jump ahead of 
my children in the construction. Fur- 
thermore I had to see that the car was 
substantially built, for the purpose of 
its being was to provide transportation 
between the store and the doll house, 
and to create the traffic difficulties 
that might be met in real life. It was 
designed so that more than one child 
could ride in it at one time. 

At last the car was completed. 
It was built of broken floor blocks, 
broomstick-axles, wooden discs, 
soap boxes, discarded yard lumber 
from a lumber company, a toy 
wheel for the trolley, a chalk box 
for the money receptacle, old 
rope, and a rejuvenated cow bell 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATING TRANS- 
PORTATION WERE CONSULTED 


Visual Education Department, Oakland, California. 
Rights Reserved. Veotta McKinley 


which produced not the least of the 
trolley-car effects as the creaking 
mechanism rolled across the floor. 

Now the task I had set myself pre- 
sented its most difficult phases. Not all 
the play was unruffled joy, for there 
were many lessons to be learned in 
courtesy, in waiting, and in carefulness. 
There were skills to be learned. Of 
course, these lessons had been going on 
all of the time, but now they were pre- 
sented in new and varied situations. 
There were skills in judgment and 
reasoning. Many carried over from the 
construction part of the activity. Not 
all of the children could help to build 
the car at one time, and every child was 
deeply interested in getting it finished 
so as to ride in it. 
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Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
lessons learned by the motormen was 
patience, for practically the only rule 
laid down, one that came from the chil- 
dren themselves when they saw the 
necessity for it, was that the car should 
not move until the occupants were com- 
fortably and safely seated. All of the 
children had to learn to wait for rides, 
and here arose problems as to who 
should be first, how one should enter or 
leave the car, and what were the rules 
regarding safety that had to be obeyed 
in the operation of the trolley. 

Study in safety became paramount 
now. More slides were brought in. 


Street scenes were now most in demand. 
There were discussions of safety zones, 
signals, automobiles, bicycles, and boys 
on scooters. 


A: First chalk marks were 
drawn on the floor as tracks for the 
trolley. Later a wooden track was built 
to help keep the car moving in a 
straight line. In the woodshop boys 
began to build scooters and girls built 
them as well. 

A signal was built. In the absence of 
suitable lumber, chalk boxes were used. 
Two were joined, end to end, by means 
of cleats, and placed upright. The lids 
were discarded to allow an open side. 
The central partition formed by the 


adjacent ends of the boxes was re- 
moved, leaving a sort of shell with an 
open side. Two thin boards, an inch 
shorter and an inch narrower than the 
sides of this resulting oblong “box” 
were cut and painted on both sides 
with the words “STOP” and “GO.” In 
the ends of these signal boards two 
holes were drilled. Corresponding holes 
were drilled near the back in the side 
of the top chalk box with the exception 
that one hole was under the other. 

A string was run through the holes 
in each board first and then to the out- 
side through the holes in the chalk box. 
The ends of the strings were tied to- 
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gether, and allowed to 
hang on the outside. The 
“signals” then rested on 
end within the box. When 
the “policeman” pulled 
on a string, the attached 
board shot out like an 
arm, and remained in that 
position until he slackened 
his hold on the string; 
then it flopped down again inside the 
box. This signal box was nailed to a 
standard about four feet high. 

When the scooters were in operation, 
I observed that child policemen sta- 
tioned themselves at intervals in the 
way of the riders, and that in almost 
every incident they were obeyed with- 
out question. The operators of the 
scooters learned to use the hand signals 
used by motorists, and as I watched the 
dramatic play continue, I observed 
arms stretched straight when a child 
made a left-hand turn or an arm raised 
upward for a right-hand turn. 

At either end of the car line, in front 
of the store and in front of the doll 
house, were stationed safety zones. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Who’s Who 


and poetry have a larger 
share in the education of children at 
the present time than ever before. 
Reading, English, child drama, literary 
appreciation, the fuller use of leisure 
time are dependent upon those designs 
of beauty which words produce in good 
stories and _ verse. 
The quality of this 
story material de- 
termines the influ- 
ence which it has 
upon the mental 
and emotional de- 
velopment of child- 
hood, and there has 
been no greater 
change in any field 
during this period 
of transition in the 
rhythms of life than 
in the difficult art 
of writing for chil- 
dren. Among the 
authors whose mov- 
ing method and un- 
derstanding of the 
needs of today’s 
young people have 
placed them in the 
schools, there is per- 
‘ haps no more sig- 
nificant figure than 
Rachel Field. 

Interviewing 
Miss Field in her 
quiet garden apart- 
ment, within the 
shadow of old Saint 
Mark’s Church in 
downtown New York, is difficult. The 
reason for this difficulty is that Miss 
Field sees her way so clearly. She finds 
no middle track in the trail toward the 
child heart through literature. She feels 
no necessity for explaining herself. 
One is constrained to sit watchfully on 
a big couch, accept the affectionate 
greetings of Trotty, the Scotch terrier, 
who used to be the pet of Pamela 
Bianco, and absorb the essence of Miss 
Field’s personality which her studio 
workroom represents. 


"Tus room, ample, square, open- 
ing upon trees and shrubs, contains a 
unique and representative collection 
of early American toys. These, with the 


in the Schools 


RACHEL FIELD 


valuable old prints of whaling vessels 
that hang upon the walls, give us a 
clue to Miss Field’s interests and the 
background of her writing. Upon the 
mantelpiece, above a fireplace, is a 
miniature American coach, an authen- 
tic and beautiful example of the coaches, 


in which our ancestors rode to social 
functions in old Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York. It is not a model, but 
a hand-wrought reproduction which at 
some time delighted the heart of a long- 
ago child. In front of the fireplace, 
seated in a handmade pine chair with a 
rush seat, is an old doll, whose calico 
garments and worn shoes tell us of the 
ancient road she traveled from yester- 
day to now. Her features are crudely 
painted, but they express a clear knowl- 
edge and understanding of the home- 
spun period into which she was born; 
her patient yellowed hands, folded 
stiffly in her lap, seem to be holding 
fast to beloved memories. A cabinet at 
one end of the room contains antique 


playthings which Miss Field has col- 


lected from various sections of our 
land. Dolls of many periods and crafts- 
manship, from those carved from a stick 
of pine wood to an exquisite little wax 
figure of a Creole lady of New Orleans, 
sleeping upon a bed of waxen flowers 
which conceal a tinkling music box. 
Furniture, hand 
modeled, frequently 
with handmade 
tools, and reproduc- 
ing with perfect de- 
tail the styles of 
such cabinet makers 
as Brewster, Dis- 
browe, Phyfe and 
McIntyre. A_ doll 
from France dressed 
in imitation of the 
Empress Eugenie. A 
little German music 
box which immedi- 
ately breaks into the 
rollicking folk tunes 
with which it de- 
lighted some young 
Hans seventy-five 
years ago. We are 
transported to other 
days, as we examine 
these treasures. 


As SHE sees 


our interest in her 
collection, Miss 
Field finds voice. 
She shows us her 
scrapbook of photo- 
graphs of dolls, who 
tell the story of Colonial history in cos- 
tume, seriousness and pose. She assures 
us that one can find almost any antiq- 
uity one desires by traveling far enough 
through the states, but that New Bed- 
ford is still rich in the playthings of long 
ago, surviving so much longer than the 
little hands that fondled them. She tells 
us how “Hitty,” who won the John 
Newbury prize for distinction in chil- 
dren’s literature, was written to pay 
for the doll herself, who sat in alluring 
isolation in the window of an antique 
shop in New York; “Hitty,”’ whose 
story has been printed and reprinted 
in editions of thousands for home 
children and school children. 

There is a reason for such success 
as that which has come to Rachel 
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Field. Her stories, collections of poems 
and her illustrations are recognized as 
being among those most suited to the 
needs of the modern child. Yet what- 
ever she does, writing or drawing or 
painting, has for its background Ameri- 
can traditions and ideals. She is still 
young. She has a great deal of unruly 
and glinting red hair. She likes her sum- 
mer home in Maine even better than 
this comfortable apartment on the 
quiet East-side New York street where 
she works in the winter. She obviously 
spoils Trotty, who is characterized by 
sentimentality and a winning avoirdu- 
pois; in fact, if Rachel Field may be 
said to express herself forcibly on any 
subject, it is about Trotty. She believes 
that a city dog may have as full if not a 
better life than one in the country, and 
Trotty lovingly chews the interviewer's 
glove to prove this point. 


Loooxine up now from her draw- 
ing board upon which a row of chubby 
painted children are taking form for 
illustrating a new book, Miss Field 
agrees with us in feeling that writing 
for children is one of the most difficult 
forms of literary craftsmanship, differ- 
ing from that of the essayist, the novel- 
ist, the playwright, only in technic. It 
demands the same specialized prepara- 
tion, the same knowledge of human 
nature, the same painstaking labor. 

“T went as a little girl to a private 
school in New England,” Miss Field 
said, “‘and my earliest recollections are 
a deep overpowering interest in the 
making of paper dolls, and the lure 
which old whaling ships had for me. I 
remember Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where a part of my childhood was spent, 
as a town where unlimited supplies of 
colored papers, paints and pencils could 
be obtained; I believe that my present 
work of illustrating children’s books 
with no special art training had its 
beginnings in this devotion to cutting 
and costuming innumerable paper-doll 
figures. From high school I went to 
Radcliffe College, where I became in- 
terested in Professor Baker’s classes 
in playwriting. My first published work 
was in the field of the drama, but I still 
write one-act plays, both for adult 
groups and children to act. A little play 
I wrote in college, ‘Three Pills in a 
Bottle,’ is still being acted by young 
people in different parts of the country 
today. 


7 BELIEVE that children’s litera- 
ture should be as skillfully written as 
any adult work. Of course exposition 


in children’s stories is even more diffi- 
cult than in adult fiction, because there 
is so much experience which cannot be 
taken for granted. But one must never 
seem to be explaining; a child desires 
detail and facts, but he resents being 
taught. 

“One way to come close to child life 
is through a study of their playthings. 
Because toys and dolls have always been 
loved and handled, we may see through 
them the panorama of American child- 
hood, thinking about, trying to imi- 
tate, dramatizing adult life. Playthings, 
of course, have become machine-made 
and children, too, have changed, but 
their present apparent sophistication is 
more or less of a modern veneer; the 
love of toys, of animals and the quick 
reactions to the life and people and 
things about them will always be vivid 
and true.” 

If we had felt that any story is good 
enough for the children, we leave 
Rachel Field with the conviction that 
the best, even, is not sufficiently perfect 
for their plasticity of mind and open 
hearts. Her progress to her present posi- 
tion as one of the most popular writers 
and illustrators of children’s books, 
was that of the pioneer. She tells us 
that her “Pointed People,” now on 
many school lists in literature, went 
begging among numerous publishers 
before one was found with sufficient 
vision to see the value of the book. The 
acclaim with which “Hitty” was re- 
ceived is still a source of surprise to 
Miss Field. She did her best with the 
book, but she had no idea that the 
leisurely old-fashioned wisdom of 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE FROM MISS 
FIELD'S COLLECTION 


Hitty’s “First Hundred Years” would 
be accepted by a public, young and 
old, caught in the vibrations of a 
machine age. Her work expresses 
three forces: a grasp of literary 
craftsmanship such as comes only 
through study; intensive research in 
childhood as expressed in play life, and 
the sweeping flow of her own life can- 
vas, richly colored by her love of the 
sea and the forests of our Maine coast. 

Writing for children has changed its 
fashion with a changed and progressing 
society. The story about fairies, the 
tale which is over-sentimentalized, 
have lost their hold upon the realistic 
youngsters of today who prefer auto- 
mobiles and airships to magic carpets. 
This has been a wholesome develop- 
ment and a force in the building of 
character, but something of value is 
lost when we overlook the child’s need 
for vision. The story that leads the 
young reader or listener toward the 
portals of a dream world in which 
inspiration, achievement and altruism 
rule is more needed today than perhaps 
ever before. This elusive quality is ex- 
pressed in Miss Field’s stories and poems. 
She opens gates of fantasy through 
which we may enter and return. 

“IT guess I had a lucky break!” she 
laughs as we tear ourselves away from 
the hospitable paws of Trotty and 
prepare to depart. But we, who have 
been working longer than Rachel Field, 
know that there is no smallest element 
of luck in success; her place in the 
world of children’s books 
earned. 


— CAROLYN SHERWIN BaILey 
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The Spirit of 
By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


Te Washington celebration in 1932 has-a peculiar significance because of the 
unusual conditions of the times. When we think of George Washington our minds 
immediately go back to that dark period in our national life when he proved himself 
the indomitable leader of what seemed to so many of his co-patriots a lost cause. 
At no time in his memorable career did he rise to greater heights than during that 
gloomy winter at Valley Forge, and again when he assumed the leadership of a 
newly formed nation without credit or standing among the peoples of the world. 

We do not look at the beautiful and peaceful Mount Vernon when we try to 
visualize the greatness of Washington but rather we see him a cool, undaunted and 
courageous leader in times of stress when even those from whom he had reason to 
expect loyalty failed him. He had faith in his cause and in the people who had made 
their homes on these shores. He represented as perhaps no other man did the real 
spirit of "76. We are celebrating this year not merely the anniversary of the birth of a 
great man, but the spirit of a people as typified by that man. A spirit that had faith 
in the future. A spirit that could look beyond the storm clouds and visualize a strong 
and independent people. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been a time since this country was organized when 
there was greater need for a renewal of the faith that carried Washington’s efforts to 
a successful conclusion than now. The whole world is in a state of unrest and looks to 
the future with apprehension. Institutions that we have looked upon as the very 
foundation of civilization have shown weakness hitherto unsuspected by the masses. 
Hordes of people the world over are suffering from lack of gainful occupation. Few of 
us would agree as to the cause of present world conditions. 

Public education is feeling the stress of the times. Retrenchment and economy 
where possible are essential elements in our readjustment. The condition demands 
that courageous optimism that has characterized our people in every crisis in history. 

Educators have a real and vital part to perform in the readjustment of society. 
Strong, sane leadership can and will prevent the crippling of our public institutions. 
Every business that hopes to survive must put its house in order, and this is equally 
true of every school department. The acid test of efficiency must and will be applied 
to all private and public activities. Those that can stand this test need have no fear 
of the future. We need a spirit of optimism and strong leadership. The courage and 
faith that were symbolized by the fife and drum of ’76 will do more to bring about a 
quick recovery than any amount of legislation. 
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Studies in Living Art 


“THE COVERED WAGON” 


Painted by FRANK TowNsEND HutTcHENS 


I, “The Covered Wagon” Frank 
Townsend Hutchens has given us a 
painting which in its living beauty is 
exceptionally appropriate for March 
picture study. The staunch faith and 
vision of the American pioneers teach 
us a lesson rich in Easter significance. 
About one hundred years ago the long 
westward treck began. Half a million 
men, women and children of fine Amer- 
ican stock, packed their household 
goods under the canvas tops of covered 
wagons, bade goodbye to all that was 
familiar and easy and comfortable, and 
blazed their way to a new freedom and 
a new way of life. Like a giant frieze 
they girdled the country, leaving in 
their wake new roads tinged with their 
blood and with the blood of their 
children. American history knows no 
more inspiring or heroic epoch than 
the opening up of our West. Bryant 
Baker has immortalized the spirit of 
this crusade in his “Pioneer Woman 
of America”’ which AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD reproduced as a February cover 
design in 1929. “The Covered Wag- 
on”’ tells its story of realism. 

As we study the picture, certain 
points in the composition impress us. 
Framed by the canvas top of their 
sturdy wagon and seated high behind 
the two plodding horses an American 
family moves toward the West. The 
father holds the reins. He is strong of 
body to meet the ever-encroaching 
dangers of the sagebrush. His broad 
shoulders and muscular arms, his heavy 
boots and his wide-brimmed hat be- 
speak his vigor and capability. He is 
strong of mind and he is drawn for- 
ward by a high spirit of adventure. He 
looks beyond the rhythmic motion of 
his horses’ bobbing heads, for he is an 
Empire Builder. Beside him on the 
hardwood seat is his little daughter. 
He feels her young body and sees her 
shining fair head. What does she see 
beyond the discomforts of this endless 
jolting across strange lands? Her bare 
toes beat a restless tattoo against the 
wooden wagon boards; she is impatient 
to “‘get there,”’ but until that longed- 
for day she feels safe for she is the center 
of her world. Courageous, hardy and 
willing, the pioneer mother takes her 


place beside her man. Her protecting 
arms encircle her new-born child and 
beneath the bonnet which she bought 
back home her face, set toward the 
West, reflects the ever-widening trail 
behind her. Perhaps, stowed away in 
the caravan beneath the bare tools for 
her new life, are bits of beloved blue 
china, the family Bible or a precious 
pieced-quilt, symbols which will not 
fail her in the new land. And so they 
move across the canvas, going West. 


Tie artist has created for us 
this illusion of motion by his skilled 
handling of his design. He centers our 
interest in the family group by means 
of the arched wagon cover which frames 
the figures. The eye follows down the 
left side of the canvas to the sector of 
the wagon wheel at the lower left, 
through the “underpinnings” of the 
cart across the bottom of the painting 
to the sloping flank of the horse, and so 
out. The bit of wheel at the left makes 
a satisfying balance for the gray flank 
of the horse cutting across the lower 
right side of the canvas. By means of 
the triangular shape of the cushion the 
monotonous line of the dashboard is 
pleasantly broken for us. The wheel, 
the horse and the bits of disappearing 
sky contribute to the feeling of motion 
which the painting creates for us. It is 
through these two bits of sky that the 
eye finds its re-entry to the picture. 
They serve also to give that accent of 
lightness which the rest of the composi- 
tion demands. Mr. Hutchens is skilled 
in his use of contrast. By the dark 
shadows of the interior of the wagon 
the central figures are thrown into 
sharp relief, emphasized by the white- 
ness of the baby’s dress and the figure 
of the little girl. 

From a multi-colored palette Mr. 
Hutchens applies well-blended colors 
with a broadness of technic which 
gives body and virility to his work. 
He is especially master of those delicate 
tones of golden sunlight and the patina 
which antiquity brings to stone and 
wood. In the ancient cities of Northern 
Africa, the picturesque Orient presents 
a soft-blended pageantry to his sensi- 


tive eye. Tunis and Algiers have offered 
him many sympathetic subjects and 
scenes. Against a mellow background 
of mosques and high walls he paints 
the white-robed Arab bartering in the 
marketplace, the street beggar gently 
touched by the last low rays of the 
evening sun. Among his most notable 
paintings of the Orient are “The 
Kasbah at Sunset,” “An Arab Court 
Yard,” “Marketplace, Tunis,”’ Moon- 
light in Tunis,” “ Entrancetoa Mosque” 
and the charming “Bedouin Mother 


and Child.” 


Fraasx TOWNSEND HUTCHENS 
was born in Canandaigua, a small 
town in the lake country of New York 
State. He studied under George De 
Forest Brush at the Art Students’ 
League in New York City and under 
Constant Laurens at the Julian Acad- 
emy in Paris. Characteristically, for he 
is a world-traveler, Mr. Hutchens has 
two homes in the United States. He 
divides his time between the pictur- 
esque colony at Silvermine, Connecti- 
cut, which gives him the New England 
scene, and Toas, New Mexico. Toas is 
rich in background for the artist. It is a 
rare adobe town of about two thousand 
people of Spanish and Indian ancestry. 
There the painter may see the colorful 
rites and rituals of the Indian as well 
as the fiestas of the Spanish Catholics. 
The Rio Grande flows by its front door 
and a mountain of spectacular beauty 
overshadows it. The painting “The 
Covered Wagon” comes to us from this 
section of the country. It was done 
near Amarillo, Texas, in that part of 
the state sometimes called “The Pan 
Handle” because of its unusual shape. 

A well-deserved recognition has 
brought Frank Townsend Hutchens’ 
paintings to the Salon of Paris and the 
Royal Academy of London, as well as 
to the foremost museums of art in his 
own country. He has exhibited at the 
Amsterdam International Exposition, 
the National Academy of Design in 
New York, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. The Art Institute of 
Chicago and the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. 
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Helping the Non-Social Child 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 
Head Division of Parent Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


I. A previous article we consid- 
ered teaching courage and we observed 
how this problem becomes inexorably 
tied up with the social education of the 
child. Thanks to the nursery school 
and kindergarten, we have had our 
attention turned to the need for more 
opportunities in the school for social 
training. 

A good many children on entering 
the kindergarten or first grade do not 
know how to get along with other 
children of their age; they are happiest 
alone. We find some such individuals 
in the higher grades, some in college, 
some persons, indeed, at an old age. 
Although the school has made over many 
such children into likable personal- 
ities, others are so lacking in the social 
attitudes as not to respond readily to 
the best teaching efforts. 

The greatest contribution by the 
teacher in respect to socialization of 
the child is probably through her in- 
fluence on the parents of the infants 
still at home. A great many of the non- 
social pupils come from homes more 
favored in terms of mental ability and 
- economic means. Many parents in 
such homes have enough education to 
profit from directed reading and dis- 
cussion. 

Through the influence of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, a great many par- 
ents, mothers particularly, are reading 
about child care and training and about 
parent problems. Many are attending 
study groups and becoming more 
aware of their specific problems in 
dealing with their children at home, 
arriving at a more intelligent means 
of solving these problems. Inevitably 
they learn to think of themselves in 
relation to their children more objec- 
tively, discover added ways of co- 
operating with the teacher in dealing 
with their children, grow more inter- 
ested in observing her successful modes 
in their guidance, and try to imitate 
her. Those parents of pupils who also 
have preschool children find ways of 
more efficient management of these 
younger ones. Some parents, indeed, 
who have no children old enough to go 
to school are attracted to these study 
groups. 

Many a kindergarten and primary 


teacher has organized study groups of 
parents, some inspiring many parents 
of children not old enough to enter 
school to join these groups, to talk over 
their problems in the group, often with 
the teacher leading them. Not all 
teachers are, of course, by tempera- 
ment and point of view, fitted so to work 
with parents. There is a formidable 
human factor to be considered. The 
teacher so accustomed to talk down to 
the children and have them look up to 
her, is disposed to manifest the same 
attitude toward parents. The relation- 
ship to them, to be healthy, must be 
vastly different. Let the teacher, 
moreover, remember, unless she is 
herself a mother, that there are emo- 
tional problems incident to parent- 
hood which are very powerful, that she 
therefore needs to guard herself against 
being dogmatic, and that above all she 
needs to be very humble, charitable and 
sympathetic toward parents. 


A SERIES of problems which the 
parent has, and which the teacher does 
not readily recognize, cluster about the 
child’s relationships with other chil- 
dren. A tactful teacher can do much by 
attracting the parent to the school to 
observe her ways of building whole- 
some social attitudes in children. She 
does more when she leads that parent 
to discover home opportunities of 
socializing children, particularly pre- 
school children. Perhaps most kinder- 
garten children, even many first-grade 
ones, are pretty highly individualistic. 
In almost any kindergarten or primary 
grade are some noticeably non-social 
children. 

There is the child who will not join 
in the activity of the group at all, but 
who wants to play and do other 
things at school entirely alone. Fear of 
other children may be the cause, or 
fear of the whole school situation. In 
that event, correction comes only by 
way of gradual adjustment. Weeks and 
weeks of patience by the teacher may 
be necessary. Some such children ob- 
ject to going to school at all, when the 
problem grows more complicated. That 
teacher is most successful who can win 
the child’s confidence and who can 


work with a few other children whom 
she can lead to attract him to join in 
activities with them. For some timid 
children the teacher becomes a mother- 
substitute to whom they cling, wanting 
always to be with her, avoiding the 
group activities in class and on the 
playground. Fortunately the school 
brings together children of nearly the 
same age. Many a child becomes a 
member of this sort of group at no 
other place. 

The teacher might succeed with this 
child by forcing him into the group, 
compelling him to look out for himself 
entirely. The child succeeding under 
such conditions may develop socially 
very rapidly. But many such will not 
succeed and, on failing, will wax more 
fearful and non-social. “Gradual ad- 
justment” ought to be our slogan. 

As we observed in the last article, 
this fearful child may be a bully at- 
tacking weaker, smaller children when 
the opportunity affords, stirring up 
all sorts of trouble on the playground 
and on the way to and from school, 
continually running to the teacher, to 
bring tales about some other child. At 
school we can isolate this child to pun- 
ish him for bullying, but the punish- 
ment at best is only temporary until 
he can develop courage in defending 
himself physically from attack by those 
his size and weight. Sometimes relief 
comes to this bully through develop- 
ment of skills and the consequent ac- 
quisition of added self-regard and 
awareness of approval by the group. 


R.uenx can the school working 
alone make rapid progress with the 
bully. Home co-operation is essential. 
Our task may be to persuade the par- 
ents to allow the child to play freely 
on the neighborhood playground, and 
not to fight his battles for him but to 
make him responsible for settling his 
own quarrels. But suppose he merely 
withdraws, goes into the house and 
amuses himself. Then the problem is a 
graver one. There are hundreds of such 
children. The more resources they have 
within themselves for amusements the 
worse the problem grows. The bright 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Good Times Together 


"Tus month which brings the 
springtime is here. What is the herald 
of spring, in the place where you live? 
Is it the bluebird, the yellow violet, or 
a blossoming tree? 

Many programs for the assembly 
hour can come out of a study of your 
neighborhood, and the countryside 
near by: 

What are you planting in your gar- 
den? 

What is the farmer getting ready to 
do? 

What is the market gardener plant- 
ing? 

Do the small animals that live in and 
near the ground know that spring is 
here? How do you know? 

Have the trees begun to show signs of 
bursting into leaf after the quiet winter? 

What flowers have you found in the 
woods? 

Did you plant bulbs in school? Are 
they in blossom? 

What are the first birds to return 
from the south? Do you know their 
color and their songs? 


I 
Signs of Spring 
The answers to the questions sug- 
gested above, given by those pupils 
who have really observed at home and 
in the countryside and have brought 
back reports, are the materials for this 


program. Arrange to use some of your 
spring songs also. 


II 
The Birds and Spring 


Every interest in the classroom con- 
tributes something to,the spring activi- 
ties. Any group from kindergarten to 
high school is interested in birds and 
bird life. 

According to their ability to under- 
stand, and according to their interests, 
they will arrange a program from their 
study about birds. There will be stories, 
original poems, and songs about birds. 
Perhaps these will be the dedication of 
bird houses, made as a part of the school 
work. If a group could plan to see one 
new bird each day during the first 
days of spring, this would add much 
interest to the stories which would be 
shared with others. 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


Author of “‘Good Times for All Times” 


These suggestions may help you 
with your material: 


The Bluebird 


It is almost time to see a bluebird. 
Have you seen one in the place where 
you live? In many places when you 
hear its song, you know that spring has 
come. 

This is a colorful little friend to have 
come and build a nest in the yard, the 
orchard, or the garden. The bluebird is 
a friend of the farmer because it de- 
stroys many harmful insects and, too, 
because it is a cheerful companion in 


the fields. 


Can you write a poem about the 


bluebird? 


Another Herald of the Spring 


The robin is one of the first birds to 
return from the south, where all of the 
family journeyed, as winter came along. 
There is an old saying, “The robin has 
come and spring is here,” and another 
one, “It is good luck to see a robin on 
the highest branch.”’ Can you tell the 
robin’s song when you hear it? It 
sounds something like this, cheerily, 
cheerily, cheerily. You will often find 
these birds in your yard, near the 
house or in the barn. Especially they 
eat fruit, and they like wild berries 
better than cultivated fruits. These 
birds help the farmer, too, because 
they eat worms and insects. Have you 
seen a robin this spring, with its orange- 
red breast, its brownish wings and 
black head? 

Report what you have seen where 
you live. 

You may have a song about the robin 
which you would like to use here. 


The Drummer 


March is often a good month to see 
woodpeckers. You can see besides the 
flicker, the hairy or downy woodpecker. 
Have you heard these birds drumming 
on the trees? They play their monot- 
onous tune fast or slowly, loudly or 
softly, according to their feelings at 
the time. The woodpecker cuts into 
the bark of the tree, looking for insects 
which it spears and pulls out with its 
horny-tipped tongue. It is quite easy 
to see the woodpecker with spots of 


black and white or brown and white, 
and marks on the head of red or yellow. 
Do you have a woodpecker who drums 
in the trees near you? 


Crows’ Day 


In the east, especially near New 
York, there is a day in March which 
William Beebe in his “ Log of the Sun” 
calls ““Crows’ Day.” This is the day 
when the winter roosts seem to break 
up, and all day long flocks of crows, 
thousands of them, pass to the north- 
ward. If the day is warm they fly very 
high, but if it is a cold day and the 
wind is blowing and whistling, as it 
often does in March, then they fly 
close to the ground, getting some pro- 
tection from the trees. 

What have you observed about the 
crows where you live? 


The Bird That Dives 


Did you ever hear a loon on a night 
in early spring? When it flies from its 
winter home on the southern waters, it 
tells you that the streams are no longer 
frozen over, and that it is time to go 
fishing again. 

These birds are very skillful divers, 
and live on fish which they catch by 
diving beneath the water for them. 

Perhaps you have traveled on a boat 
in the south, in the winter time. If you 
have, then you will remember seeing 
the loons dive beneath the water as a 
steamer approaches, and appear again 
when it has passed. There are great 
numbers of them in Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. 
They like small lakes for their homes. If 
you find a picture of a loon you can 
easily see how it is marked, with black 
head and wings spotted with white. 
The head is glossy black and green, 
with a collar of streaks of white. Often 
this bird measures a yard in length. 
The song of the loon is rather like a 
scream. Some people call it a jeering 
laugh. 


The Whistler 


Do you know the meadow lark? 
Its song is a clear, melodious whistle, 
and one of the first bird calls heard in 
the spring. You can recognize the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Flicker 


Words and music by ELIZABETH WILBUR BENTLEY 


Brightly 


yl 
The Flick -er called at ear - ly morn When I was still a - 


While hunt 


-ing break-fast on the lawn, To 


zy me he said, dear, To la - zy me he said, 
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Art in Childhood 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Ay ALL times it is important to 
correlate your art lessons with other 
studies or activities in school. That is, 
not to let the daily program dictate 
your art work, but allow it to inspire 
the subject matter for your painting, 
crayon coloring and cut-paper work. 
The picture-study lessons, alone, that 
we all incorporate in our class work 
these days, can be most inspirational. 

Let us take a set of pictures that 
are especially interesting to little folks, 
“The Boy with the Rabbit,” by Rae- 
burn; “Miss Bowles,” by Reynolds; 
“The Little Dead Bird,” by Greuze; 
“Dutch Girl and Cat,” by Hoecker, 
and others. Such pictures portray 
children and pets. It is important at 
this early age that the child perhaps 
becomes only acquainted with repro- 
ductions of good pictures. The life of 
the artist, the artist himself and tech- 
nical facts about the picture can hardly 
interest the little pupil. 

We select several pictures at one 
time to compare and discuss. We talk 
about the dog or the cat and tell other 
stories about such animals. Where in 
history do we first hear of a dog or a 
cat? They make wonderful pets. Have 
the children pets at home, or have 
they seen them in their neighborhood? 
Let the class write a simple story about 
pets and illustrate it. Let them origi- 
nate a story about the little boy and 
the rabbit. What could the boy’s 
name be, has his rabbit a name, where 
did he get the rabbit? Perhaps some 
one gave it to him. What does a rabbit 
eat? Could the class paint a picture of 
a big bright carrot? Do they know 
something about rabbit farms? 

Does the little girl play with the 
cat? What is a cat good for? What are 
other pets good for? Write a story about 
their usefulness. The little dead bird 
also offers material for similar discus- 
sion and story writing; protection of 
birds, birds in a park, bird symbols, 
birds of various climates and lands 
are all interesting subjects for painting, 
story writing, cut-paper work and 
craft lessons. Arithmetic can be cor- 
related with the study of a pet shop. 


Easter Art Inspirations 


What does the shopkeeper pay for 
birds and animals? What does he sell 
them for? What is his bill for feed? 
Another interesting lesson consists 
in trying to find as many words be- 
ginning with A, that describe the 
picture of the boy with the rabbit, or 
the girl with the cat. Or we may find 
words starting with A, B, or C. This 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help 
you with your particular needs in art 
teaching. She will be glad to answer 
letters, stating grade, age of pupils 


and phase of subject on which you 
need advice. 

Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


makes the children study and observe 
every detail in the picture, and the 
lesson is nothing short of a real game. 

Picture study for the upper grades 
and junior-high school may involve 
more of the history of art, which 
expresses not only picture study, but 
also crafts, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, pottery, design and art mediums. 
For junior-high school pupils it may be 
the study of some one artist, his life, 
his style of painting and the pictures 
he produced. 


4 lessons in this issue are all 
based upon the subjects of pets, Spring 
and the return of birds, Easter time 
when the land is full of young animals, 
and flowers that are so welcome at this 
time of the year after the winter 
months. 

The lesson in paper cutting from 
hand-decorated papers is one the 
author found in the grade schools of 
Austria last summer. Hand-decorated 
papers are always so much more 
interesting than mechanically deco- 
rated papers, and they have many 
more possibilities. The little wall 
panels will be pretty in any room. 


Drafting a paper pattern for a bird, 
and then. using this pattern for develop- 
ing other bird postures is indeed a 
fine lesson for younger pupils. Add to 
the bird forms leaves and twigs, a bird 
house, a nest, or draw a row of birds 
on a telephone wire. When such bird 
forms are cut from folded papers you 
have material for an attractive border. 

Printing from cut-paper stencils 
has possibilities that are limitless; 
making cover designs for the programs 
for a school entertainment, the menu 
covers for some special banquet, per- 
haps for the Junior Red Cross, or it 
may be applied to the illustrating of a 
story book. In the latter case, every 
child could make a print of his own 
design for each child in the class. 
Through the exchange, every child gets 
enough illustrations to fill an attractive 
book of some simple binding. The 
coloring is done by the pupil himself. 
Announcements during the year may 
have such illustrations to make them 
more effective. At holiday time this 
problem means better and less expen- 
sive greeting cards. 


cloth for 
book covers always makes a book-bind- 
ing problem a little bit prettier. The 
book described in this issue can be used 
for a diary of one month, using a half 
page for each day’s record. It could 
be an address book, a snap-shot book, 
an autograph book or a record book 
of special events of the term’s good 
times. 

The little cardboard constructed toy 
may be designed from any pet, a rab- 
bit, a dog, pig or a design that perhaps 
has appeared in some previous issue of 
this magazine. And this holds true for 
the key holder also. 

Next month we will use as our 
picture study, subjects that portray 
occupations, and we will base all our 
drawing and painting lessons on these. 
Small colored prints of famous paint- 
ings can be had from various publishers 
for very little cost. Make your selection 
from an illustrated list or catalog. 
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A COLORFUL PANEL FOR THE WALL 


wovuise. D. TE SSIN 


Cover the edges of the lid of a cardboard box 
with tinted paper. Into the base paste a paper 
panel of some desired color. 

From hand-decorated papers cut the parts of 
your little composition. Paste these to the panel. 
When dry, pour inexpensive shellac into the box, 
shake about in order to cover all parts, and pour 
out again. When this is dry, shellac again. Do this 
several times until all edges and corners are well 
covered. It gives the whole an attractive opal 
finish. Fasten a metal picture hanger to the back 
for hanging panel on wall. 

The cut-paper composition can be glued to a 
little wooden panel instead of inside of a card- 
board box. Sandpaper all edges of the wooden 
panel smooth. The panel may be painted some 
dark or gay color. Use oil paint or poster paint. 
The panel may be left the natural finish. 

After the paper parts have been pasted to the 
panel, give the surface several coats of shellac. 
It is then ready to hang on the wall. 
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EASTER BIRDS 


DRAW AND CUT OUT A 
BIRD PATTERN LIKE. X. 
TRACE THIS TO DEVELOP 
OTHER POSTURES. 


NOTICE VARIATIONS 
my IN TILT OF BODY, 


FH ~~ SIZE AND SHAPE OF 
pA BILL, EYE AND LEGS. 
Q-= 
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PRINTING FROM PAPER CUTTINGS 


Make your design on scratch 
paper, or draw directly upon the 
oiled paper or stencil paper. If you 
draw on the stencil paper, be sure 
to use only an art gum eraser to 
take off mistakes. Other erasers 
will roughen the smooth surface of 
the stencil paper. 

Be sure your design holds together well. All lines should 
be of an even thickness. Next cut out the background 
spaces of your design with a small knife. When the cutting 
is done, you are ready for printing. 

Place your design upon a piece of glass, A. Spread some 
old type printers’ ink across the glass and roll your brayer 
through this until the ink is well distributed on the brayer. 
If the ink is too thick, it can be thinned down with a drop 
or two of turpentine. 

Next roll the inked brayer over your stencil paper cutting. When one side is all covered with ink, turn the cutting 
over and ink the other side. 

Upon a thick padding of newspaper place a sheet of tinted paper, B. Upon the tinted paper place the inked cutting. 
On the cutting we place another sheet of tinted paper and a piece of newspaper over that. Then we roll over the whole 
with a rolling pin, bearing down for pressure. Use the kind of rolling pin on which only the center section rolls, and the 
handles can be held firmly while working. You need roll over the project only once. 

When you lift the papers you will have a print on the tinted paper on top and below the cutting. When the printers’ 
ink is dry, paint sections with poster paint or water colors. 
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MY PET COLOR-SCALE 


LOVUISS D.TeSsSIN 


Instead of the old time monotonous color scales of circles and rectangles, let us carry out our color study 
in this more pictorial and pleasing manner. 

It may be a lesson in primary colors, secondary colors, tints, shades or analogous colors. Upon three 
separate small papers paint the colors required, one color on a sheet. When these are dry, place them to- 
gether face down. Fasten together with paper clips. Upon the back of the top paper draw a simple design 
of a fish, duck, rabbit or similar animal or bird. 

Cut out this design, holding all three papers firmly together. When the cutting is complete, mount the 
three in a row. The result will be a real pleasure to every child in the class. 
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CRAYON DECORATION ON CLOTH 


STRIP OF CLOTH 


Plan your piece of 
cotton cloth large 
enough to cover a small 
book. Draw your de- 
sign upon a piece of 
scratch paper and trace 
on the cloth. Color the 
different parts in wax 
color crayon. Place a 
piece of paraffin tissue 
paper over your design 
and press with a me- 
dium hot iron. The 
wax crayon will be 
absorbed by the cloth. 

Next, outline the de- 
sign with a_ simple 
running stitch of black 
or other dark cotton 
embroidery thread, and 
press again. 

For pages, use a 
section of inexpensive 
stationery. For lining 
use a piece of craft 
wrapping paper. Fold 
this down the center. 
The paper is cut a 
little larger than the 
stationery. Paste a 
piece of cotton cloth 
down the back of the 
fold, A. Next, sew the 
pages to the craft paper 
from the other side, B. 
Then trim the craft 
paper down to the size 
of the stationery, C. 

Two pieces of card- 
board, each one-half 
inch longer than the 
paper pages, and one- 
fourth inch wider. 
Place the deco- 
rated cloth face 
down on the table 
top. Spread a thin 
coat of paste over 
the cardboards 
and place these on 
the cloth one- 
fourth inch apart, 
D. Be sure to rub 
out all wrinkles 
in the cloth. Then 


clip the corners of the cloth, E, and paste the 
overlapping edges down onto the cardboard. 

Next, paste the two end leaves of craft 
paper into the covers to make a lining for the 


CARDBOARD 


CARDBOARD CARDBOARD 


book covers. 
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OUR PET TOY 


CARDBOARD 


Louise .D.TeSSIN 


Draw a simple animal outline including at the 
base a panel one-half inch deep and two-and-a-half 
inches long. 

Cut out the animal design on doubled paper in 
order to get two at one cutting. In the case of the 
duck, cut design from yellow construction paper. 
Color the bill and feet orange. Add a wing of 
deeper yellow. Paste to the duck at X so that the 
rest of the wing will stand off a little from the body 
of the duck. Bend panel on dotted line, A. Paste 
the two ducks together, bills, head and back as 
far down as line B. * 

From a piece of cardboard cut a base two by 
two-and-one-half inches, C. Mark and bend one- 
half inch panel at top and bottom. Punch small 
hole in center and attach to the base with collar 
buttons. Tie a string to the front base to pull the 
duck toy by. 
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A HANDY KEY HOLDER 


LOUISE. D-TESSIN 


From cigar-box wood cut a design of some simple animal 
and perhaps flower. Glue these to a panel base cut from heav- 
ier packing-box wood. 

In the illustration, the dog has been painted black with 
character marks of deep gray-violet. The flower pot is red and 
the cactus leaves are various greens. The thorns of the cactus 
have been painted on the wooden base. The tongue of the dog 
is bright red-orange. 

Use oil paint for coloring. When the paint is dry, give the 
project a coat of white shellac. At the base add three screws 
for hanging keys to. 

The key holder may be hung on the wall by a small hole 
at the top of the panel, or by a metal picture holder fastened 
to the back of the panel. 

Clean your brushes with gasoline or turpentine. 
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The Editor’s Desk 


| 

in March are so 
searce that I know you will forgive the 
Editor for wearing this one like a 
decoration. The Poetry Editor blew in 
the other day with a letter held close 
to her heart. “I must share this with 
you,” she said, “but please give it 
back to me.”’ We read: 

** All of you people who are connected 
with AMERICAN CHILDHOOD are so 
human. I have never needed or wanted 
a thing, but that some of you were not 
ready to help. 

“You need not be amazed that 
people are using so widely the poems 
you compile. I am using them now for 
the third year in English work, and in 
arithmetic even, at the morning exer- 
cises, and in those few moments that 
come so often when something is needed 
to take away the drudgery of school 
work and put peace and willingness into 
the atmosphere. I’m sure you under- 
stand just what I mean. 

“Why, we even write our own poems. 
Some of those that you suggest are 
lovely to dramatize. Some of them lend 
just the right touch to a play written 
by children. I wish someone had told 
me when I was in the elementary school 
that children could write poetry. I 
thought ‘The Psalm of Life’ and ‘The 
First Snowfall’ were the only poems 
that had ever been written. . . .” 


I SELECTED this from many let- 
ters as the one I desired most to share 
this month. March finds us near to 
the last months of the school year, and 
wondering exactly what our teaching 
has accomplished. In emphasizing the 
early requirements of the course of 
study, have we found it difficult to 
make that close personal contact with 
the emotional lives of our boys and 
girls which draws the line between 
successful teaching and that which is 
forgotten? 

The teacher who recognizes the mo- 
ment when a beautiful poem, a new 
picture, a story or a strain of good 
music will bring peace to her over- 
burdened pupils; who has discovered 
that play, dramatization, and creative 
effort in expressing their hidden 
thoughts release children’s spirits, is 


the one person to whom those children 
will turn in loving appreciation all 
their lives. 

There are still school boards, par- 
ents and persons of influence in the 
community who are blind to the needs 
of the child soul. Children need poetry 
almost as much as they need prose. A 
colored crayon is as important in their 
school development as a lead pencil. 
The child who learns how to play in 
school is going to know how to work 
when he has to. There is already a 
strong movement against what may be 
described as the machine type of educa- 
tion, with its stressing of the realistic 
and neglect of the inner life of childhood. 

So we shall continue to rejoice in the 
fact that our poetry pages are finding 
the children for whom Josephine Bou- 
ton fills them. 


"W's April issue will bloom with 
tulips in a Dutch project reported by 
Elizabeth O. Smith, from the progres- 
sive work of the Atlanta, Georgia, 
public schools. An especially delightful 
touch to the article will be the portrait 
of a real daughter of Holland with 
her collection of character dolls. The 
project offers handcraft, story, number, 
notebook and dramatization 
tions. 

Maurice A. Jagendorf, well known 
in the children’s theater movement, 
has written for us a dramatization of an 
old Indian legend, “‘How Sun Came to 
the Miwok Indians.” Nina B. Lamkin 
has collaborated with Mr. Jagendorf in 
adapting the play to the needs of the 
average schoolroom. The result is 
colorful, thrilling to childhood, and 
simple to produce. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’ endeavors 
always to discover those school people 
who have something new to say on 
recurring school problems. One of these 
mooted questions is that of home work, 
to which apparently there are as many 
answers as persons discussing it. F. O. 
Boggess, Principal of the University 
Hill School, Boulder, Colorado, has 
solved the matter satisfactorily for his 
groups and will tell you of “New 
Fashions in Home Work” in the April 
issue. 


sugges- 
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Garry Cleveland Myers’ thoughtful 
sympathy with the child who is some- 
what different from his mates is winning 
him recognition as a leader in child 
~welfare. His April article, Failures 
and Successes of Young Children,”’ will 
tell how the school may lead the child 
into learning activities at which they 
may succeed. We are discovering that it 
is not the individual’s mistakes, but his 
achievements that count. 


A DIRECTOR of story-telling in 
a normal school wrote the Editor re- 
cently that she had made a scrapbook 
of our AMERICAN CHILDHOOD stories, 
which she was finding more valuable in 
her training of teachers than any one 
published collection of stories that she 
had. This heartened the Editor very 
much, for those stories which we pub- 
lish are selected with much thought as 
to their value for large story groups, 
their literary form, and their effect 
upon the child’s emotional develop- 
ment. Among the April contributors 
to the “Children’s Hour” will be 
Eleanor Verdery Sloan and Helen 
Fuller Orton. 


LY N OUR series of articles in kinder- 
garten-primary integration, Under- 
standing and Reading” by Helen 
M. Reynolds, Department of Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Education, 
Seattle, Washington, will be unique in 
helpfulness. The teaching of reading 
has been revolutionized; no longer do 
we emphasize words, we stress content 
and thought. But this reaction to old 
methods has brought about its own 
difficulties, among them the need of 
teachers for help in procedures which 
must be adapted to the individual 
pupil rather than a group. 

Miss Reynolds’ article describes 
kindergarten beginnings in experience 
which lead to reading. She outlines 
type projects for the kindergarten that 
may be carried over and built upon in 
the primary grades for making reading 
a creative process. Every kindergartner 
and primary-grade teacher will be 
interested in this article. 
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Farm Life in the First 
Grade 


Tie topic of farm life in the 
first grade should not be taken up until 
the children have had the farm within 
their range of experience, either by 
living on a farm, visiting one, or living 
in small or medium-sized towns near 
rural communities. They should also 
understand the needs of the average 
home and the dependence of the home 
upon the farm to supply those needs. 


Als 

1. To stimulate .in the group an 
interest in, and an appreciation of, 
farm life and what it means to all life 
situations. 

2. To gain more understanding of 
the labor involved in planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting fruits, vege- 
tables, and grains. This gives a knowl- 
edge of the farm as a place or a source 
of food supplies. 

3. To collect useful information re- 
garding farm life through books, pic- 
tures, sand-tables, and booklets. 


APPROACH 

There are many ways or forms of ap- 
proach to the study of the farm-life 
unit. In most instances the pupil will 
provide the approach in the regular 
routine work. Questions arise in the 
group discussions that may be utilized 
by the watchful teacher for an intro- 
duction to the farm-life unit. 

1. Discussion of foods and_ their 
source. 

2. Farm pictures. 

3. Discussion of farm buildings that 
may be drawn in the free period or in 
class work. 

4. Pictures or stories of farm animals. 
PROCEDURE 

Seatwork for sand-table and book- 
lets: 

1. Making farm house. 

2. Making barn and silo. 

3. Drawing flowers. 

4. Drawing farm implements; wagon 
hoe, rake. 

5. Drawing and paper cutting of farm 
children, flowers, and barnyard animals. 


Language 
Subjects for study: 
1. Farm boys and their pets. 
2. What the horse means to 
farm. 
3. The usefulness of cows. 


the 


Something to Do 


The progressive teacher has practical 
method suggestions to make to others. 
Many mothers have preschool help to 
offer. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD wel- 
comes these suggestions in brief form 
and will pay for those which are ac- 
cepted. 

Address, American Childhood, 
Editorial, 120 East 16th Street, New 
York City, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


4. The chicken on the farm. 
5. Value of pigs. 

6. What we get from sheep. 

7. Vegetables from the farm. 
8. Flowers from the farm. 

9. How the telephone helps. 


10. Birds on the farm. 
11. Mail on the farm. 
12. The brook. 
13. The swimming pool on the farm. 
14. How the automobile helps the 
farmer. 
Poems 


1. The Cow, by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

2. The Hayloft, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

3. Farewell to the Farm, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

4. Harvest, from 
Pieces. 

5. Chanticleer, by John Farrar. 

6. All Things Beautiful, by Cecil 
Frances Alexander. 


Little Primary 


A FARM SCENE FOR THE 
SPRING SAND TABLE 


Music and Games 

1. The Rooster, Songs 
Sing — Music Ed. Series. 

2. The Farmer in the Dell (Song and 
Game). 

3. The Robin — Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 4, p. 193. 

4. Bossy Cow — Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 4, p. 286. 

5. Six Little Pigs — Classroom 
Teacher, Vol. 4, p. 285. 


Children 


Riddles (Composed by a first-grade 
group) 


I am little. 
I can sing. 
I can fly. 

Who am I? 


(Bird) 
I am big. 
I am strong. 
I pull the plough. 
I pull the wagon. 
Who am I? 
(Horse) 


I am fat. 
I scratch for my living. 
I wake you in the morning. 
I say “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 
Who am I? 

(Rooster) 


I am a big animal. 
I give you milk to drink. 
I give you butter to eat. 
I say ““Moo-moo.” 
Who am I? 

(Cow) 
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I am fat. 

The farmer feeds me. 

I live in a pen. 

I give the farmer meat. 
I say “Wee wee.” 
Who am I? 


(Pig) 


Reading 

Stories of farm life found in available 
readers may be used. Original stories 
made by this first-grade group were 
read from hand-made charts. 


THE FARMER 

The farmer is our friend. 

He ploughs the field. 

He plants corn and wheat to give us 
bread. 

He feeds the pigs and sells us meat. 

He cares for the chickens. 

They give us eggs. 

He cares for the cows. 

They give us milk and butter. 

He cares for the sheep. 

They give us wool for clothes. 

He plants the cotton. 

The cotton is made into cloth. 

The cloth is used to make us clothes. 


How WE Get Breap 
The farmer ploughs the ground. 
He plants the wheat seeds. 
The sun shines on the ground. 
The rain falls on the ground. 
The little sprouts come up. 
They grow tall and make wheat. 
The sun makes the wheat ripen. 
The farmer cuts the wheat. 
The farmer threshes the wheat. 
Then he puts it into bags. 
The miller buys the wheat. 
He grinds it into flour. 
The baker buys the flour. 
He makes it into bread and rolls. 
The groceryman buys the bread and 
rolls. 
We buy them from the groceryman. 


An unlimited amount of reading 
material of this type is available, in the 
study of Farm Life. Also the original 
Language stories and Riddles make 
excellent reading material. 


VOCABULARY 
Lists of words were taught this 


group with the different phases of the 
study, as: 


Farm Animals 


duck 


cow 


turkey geese 
pig horse sheep goose 
Buildings on the Farm 
house barn silo 
pig-pen garage chicken house 


Things Grown on the Farm 


corn lettuce onions apples 
radishes beans peaches cotton 
potatoes turnips grapes cabbage 


Things Needed on the Farm 


wagon plough roads automobile 
mail box telephone fence water 


REFERENCES FOR Farm Lire Unit 

1. “North America” and “‘ How the 
World is Fed” by Frank G. Carpenter. 

2. “The Story of Foods,” by Forest 
Crissey. 

3. “The Story of Milk” by John 
Frederikson. 

4. Readers of primary scope give 
interesting stories of farm animals and 
other phases of farm life. 

Ipa Brooks Wilmington, N.C. 


The School Bulletin Goes 


Home 


Warn all the convenient ways 
of turning out duplicate copies, such as 
the typewriter and mimeograph, it is an 
easy matter for the teacher to issue a 
little bulletin once a month to let the 
parents know what is going on in the 
schoolroom. If the teacher depends en- 
tirely on personal visits from the par- 
ents, contacts between homes and the 
school will be very limited. The school 
bulletin forms a contact with every 
parent who has a child in your care. 

The bulletin should be a message 
and nothing more. It should not claim 
in any sense of the word to be a school 
newspaper. Jokes and “fillers” have no 
place in it. Neither do personal items 
about certain children belong there, 
for they only serve to cause disputes 
and misunderstandings. 

Rather should the bulletin concern 
itself with two things: What work is 
being done in school at the time it is 
issued, and what parents can do in 
the coming month to help the work 
along. News should be limited to notes 
about school entertainments and school 
happenings that concern all the parents 
and children. 

Parents would gladly co-operate in 
the school work if they knew what was 
going on and what they can do toward 
making their children better pupils. 
The bulletin tells them these things 
and, through giving glimpses of school 
life, shows the parents just what their 
share of the work is. 

Confine the bulletin to one sheet; 
parents are too busy to read more. Is- 
sue it once a month, but any month 
you have nothing to say (which isn’t 
likely to happy often) don’t send 
one out. Let parents understand that 


when their children bring home a 
bulletin from the teacher it is because 
she has something of genuine impor- 
tance to present. 

Don’t try to co-operate with another 
teacher, unless in the same grade, on 
this bulletin; it can’t be done success- 
fully. Each room has its own problems, 
and as soon as you try to cover too 
much with the bulletin it loses the 
definite contact that makes it worth- 
while. No doubt other teachers will 
follow your example but the bulletin 
must be a one-room project to be of 
any value. 

An ordinary issue might mention 
new work you are taking up, requiring 
additional home work, with the re- 
quest that parents look after this. 
Then might follow a note about some 
entertainment to which the parents 
are invited. And a suggestion that a 
little home training on safety when 
crossing streets would be appreciated. 
That would be plenty for one bulletin. 

Colored paper will give the bulletin 
a better appeal and should occasionally 
be used for especially important ones, 
if you decide to have white for the 
ordinary ones. Or if some color is chosen 
as a standard, use a contrasting one for 
special bulletins. 

Grorce M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Woodwork in Our Kinder- 
garten 


W.: HAD been very fortunate in 
getting carpenter’s tools for our kinder- 
garten and the children were anxious 
to use them, but wood was lacking, 
and there seemed no way of getting it 
at the time. Interest turned to another 
form of construction. A block house was 
built, and when it was finished some- 
one suggested that window boxes 
would add to its charm. Where could 
we get them? Let us make them. How? 
Cheese boxes might be used. What 
possibilities! 

A well-known cheese company packs 
its product in a box that is held together 
with staples, thus making it easy to 
pry apart and reconstruct with the 
wood, using nails to hold the boards 
together. Enthusiasm returned when 
the nailing began, and before the first 
window box was finished there were 
waiting lists for cheese boxes at all the 
local stores. The first boy finished his 
box with a coat of green tempera paint 
and stenciled a galloping horse design 
around the top in yellow. It was very 
attractive, and so many ideas ”pre- 
sented themselves we had to have a 
consultation period and discuss the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Boy Who Found the Spring 


BURBANK’S mother had 
asked him to button his jacket and tie 
a warm knitted muffler tightly about 
his neck. The day in late. winter was 
chilly. The ground was still frostbound. 
But in spite of gray skies and a bleak 
wind in his face, the boy felt that the 
day held something of spring for him. 

Luther spent a good share of his 
time outdoors. He lived in Old New 
England, on a farm in Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. It was a home that 
city-bred boys and girls of today would 
have loved. Luther’s grandfather, who 
built their house, had made even the 
bricks in the kiln which was still 
used for firing pottery, in a field at the 
rear of the farm. There was a great 
wood lot from which logs were cut and 
sawed to keep the stoves and fireplaces 
going all winter. There were roaring 
fires, and weekly bakings of cornbread, 
pies, hams, and cookies. Beyond the 
kiln and the wood lot was the Bur- 
bank’s sugar bush. Luther pulled a 
hunk of new maple sugar from his 
pocket and took a big bite of it. Umm 
— it was good. It always seemed like 
magic to Luther that those tall bare 
maple trees should stand so cold and 
lonely all winter, and then drip with 
sweet sap at the first thaw. 

The boy tried to dig, with a pointed 
stick, the earth in his mother’s bulb 
garden. No, the bulbs had not yet sent 
their green spikes up through the 
earth. A crow called in a hoarse voice 
as if he, too, was impatient for the 
spring to come. Luther finished his 
maple sugar and then decided to take 
a walk. He made up his mind that he 
would explore the nearby woods, 
that his father called their timber- 
piece. That was this little New Eng- 
land boy’s greatest fun, to go on trips 
of adventure through forest, fields and 
countryside. 

It was also Luther’s way of studying 
geography. Within a few hours’ walk 
from the Burbank farm he could find 
a cape, a promontory, an inlet, a 


A Story for March’s Child 
By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY 


mountain, a pond as blue and still as 
a little lake, and a creek hurrying along 
to widen itself into a river. The squir- 
rels and chipmunks were his friends, 
and he knew the songs and nesting 
habits of fifty different birds. 

On he trudged, an earnest, blue-eyed 
New England boy, his muffler flapping 
in the wind, his hands thrust deeply in 
his pockets to keep them warm. But, 
ah, not a bird chirped to greet him. 
The ice on the pond crackled and 
snapped. Spring seemed very far 
away. 

In the timber-piece, the trees stood 
close together, bare and cold. Luther 
plunged in hoping to find some last- 
season checkerberries hidden beneath 
the snow. He pushed on farther. Sud- 
denly he stopped in surprise. He pinched 
his cold cheeks to see if he were dream- 
ing. There, in a little green clearing 
just ahead of him, was Spring! 

All around the green space was white 
cold winter, but within the little magic 
circle tall grass, bright and fresh, grew. 
There were leafy shrubs, vines in blos- 
som and, wonder of wonders, yellow 
buttercups. 

As Luther knelt down on the ground 
beside this little wild garden, the sun 
shone down through the trees as warm 
and bright as if it were a day in 
June. 


Lerner was a boy who liked 
to know the reason for everything. 
Exploring this hidden garden, blooming 
in winter, he discovered that the vines, 
the grasses and the flower roots were 
fed by a hidden spring of water. This 
spring of water had brought up enough 
heat from its source, far down under 
the ground, so that no snow could re- 
main. It had warmed and nourished 
the plants all winter, and while their 
brother and sister buttercups, grasses 
and partridge vines had slept beneath 
a blanket of snow, these were alive. 
Luther had found the spring. He could 
hardly bear to leave it, even when the 
shadows dropping down among the 
trees told him that it was time to go 
home to supper. 

All the way home Luther whistled, 
ran, and planned. Before that day he 
had never truly known what he was 
going to do when he was a man. He 
had thought about being a_ brick- 
maker, a potter, or perhaps a teacher 
like his cousin Levi, who was a pro- 
fessor at Paducah College. But now 
he knew that he was going to try and 
beat Mother Nature in working won- 
ders with plants. If she could make 
buttercups blossom in the winter time, 
what could not Luther Burbank do 
in his own little garden if he studied 
and worked hard enough? 

So Luther got himself new overalls 
and some garden tools. His cousin 
Levi taught him the chemistry of the 
soil, what the earth needs to make 
certain vegetables grow larger and 
flowers bloom faster. Luther’s mother 


.gave him ‘seeds, roots, and bulbs. His 


father gave him a large piece of land. 
He sold vegetables and bunches of 
flowers from one season to another, 
putting what he earned in the bank. 
At last he had saved enough money 
to buy seventeen acres of rich earth 
near his father’s farm. There was a 
cottage on the land where he could sort 
seeds, build cold-frames and hot-beds. 
All this time Luther was raising better 
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vegetables, larger flowers, turning win- 
ter to spring in his acres. 


A GOOD many years after this, 
travellers going to California felt that 
their visit was not complete unless 
they had seen the vast gardens, or- 
chards, and greenhouses of a certain 
wizard at Santa Rosa. He had come to 
California from the East because the 
warm sunshine and even climate was 
favorable for his plant experiments. 
He was raising giant potatoes, 
different kinds of corn and 
melons, a new plum, new 
flowers. One could order from 
him a new variety of plant or 
tree, and feel sure that, in good 
time, it would be delivered. 
This wonder-working gardener, 
fellow to the bee, the humming 
bird and the butterfly, went 
among his plants when the air 
was heavy and sweet with the 
odors of spring, carefully taking 
pollen from one flower and 
placing it in the heart of 
another. Or he would bind a 
cutting from one shrub or vine 
to another, in this way creating 
new flowers and fruit. When his 
work of crossing was finished, 
Mother Nature would come to 
his help with sun, wind, air and 
earth, to make the new plant or 
tree thrive. Rainbow corn. The 
great Shasta daisy. Cactus 
without spines, for feeding 
cattle. A stoneless plum. These and 
many other useful and wonderful 
new growths were accomplished by 
the little boy who found the spring, 
who had become the world-famed 
Luther Burbank. 


I, CALIFORNIA today children 
celebrate Arbor Day on Luther Bur- 
bank’s birthday, March 7th. He was 
born in 1849 and died in 1926. Of all 
the March birthdays his seems one of 
the best for a child to keep. All you 
need do is to look for signs of the glad 
coming of spring. 


Legends from China 
Translated by EDITH TRAVER 
Red Rooster Goes to School 


A GREAT many years ago, there 
lived in South China a little boy named 
Ling Ta Chin. His family had once 
been rich, but now they were very poor. 
Ta Chin’s father was dead, and his 
mother had to work very hard every 


day so that they might have food 
enough. Ta Chin worked, too, as well 
as he could. He went carefully every- 
where with his basket, sweeping the 
streets, raking and picking up every- 


thing that would do to burn in the © 


kitchen stove. 

Every day he would go out to work, 
and every day he would pass the village 
school. He never passed it quickly; 
he would always stop to listen to the 
boys inside shouting out their lessons. 
The teacher would read a little, then 


OTHER MARCH BIRTHDAYS 

The first . . Frederic Francois Chopin, 
master of music for the piano. 

The first . . William Dean Howells, an 
American writer who told delightful children’s 
stories. 

The first . 
great sculptor. 

The third . . Alexander Graham 
who invented the telephone. 

The fifth . . Howard Pyle, illustrator, 


. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, a 


Bell, 


painter and writer for boys and girls. 


The seventh . . . Sir 
English ‘animal painter. 

The sixteenth . . Louis Maurice Boutet de 
Monvel, French children’s illustrator. 

The twenty-second . 
Dyck, Flemish painter. 

The twenty-second . . . Marie Rosalie Bon- 
heur, French animal and landscape painter. 

The thirty-first . . John La Farge, Ameri- 
can designer of stained glass. 


Edwin Landseer, 


. Anthony Van 


all the boys would shout it after him. 
Ling Ta Chin wanted very much to 
study, but of course he couldn’t afford 
it, for the teacher must be paid by 
each pupil. But he could stop and 
listen a while every day outside the 
building, and every day he would 
recite over and over to himself the 
new lesson that he had heard the teacher 
read and the pupils shout. After awhile 
he was able to recite a great deal of the 
old classics that the boys inside were 
learning. But he did not know how to 
read; he did not know the Chinese 
characters for the words that he could 
say. As he went on about his work, he 
would repeat the lesson over and over 
till he could say it smoothly and well. 
And he would think to himself, ‘“‘Oh, 
if I only could go to school!” 

One day, as Ling Ta Chin stopped in 
front of the school building, a boy 
came outside. He had been punished 
by the teacher for not knowing his 
lesson, and now he had come outdoors 
to cry a little. 

““What’s the matter?” 
Chin. 


asked Ta 


“I don’t know my lesson,” sobbed 
the other boy. 

“Well, I'll teach you how it goes,” 
said Ta Chin, “if you will teach me the 
characters.” 

It was a great bargain. Both boys 
were delighted. And on other days this 
boy and other boys came out to learn 
their lessons better, while Ling Ta 
Chin learned to know many characters. 

At last the teacher began to wonder. 
Every day the boys who went outside 
for awhile came back knowing their 
lessons, so one day he went to 
the door to find out the reason. 
There was Ta Chin, teaching 
and also learning from the 
schoolboy. 

“What is your name?” asked 
the teacher. 

“My humble name is Ling 
Ta Chin,” was the answer. 

“Why don’t you come to 
school to study?” 

“T have no money, honorable 
teacher,” answered Ta Chin. 

After school, the teacher 
asked one or two friends what 
they knew of Ta Chin. “He’s a 
good boy, of a good family. He 
works hard to help his mother. 
His ancestors used to own much 
property all about here, but 
now the family is very poor,” 
he was told. 

So a few days later, the 
teacher sent for Ling Ta Chin. 

“Tf you would like to study, 
I shall be glad to teach you 
without pay,” he said. And Ta Chin 
ran home with great joy to tell his 
mother. 

“The teacher says he will teach 
he cried. 

“But we have no money to pay,” 
said his mother. 

“He says he will teach me without 
pay,” answered Ta Chin. 

“Then,” answered his mother, “you 
must take him the red rooster.”’ 

So the next day when Ling Ta Chin 
started for his first day at school, he 
carried under his arm their red rooster 
as a gift to his teacher. 

His clothes were clean, though poor, 
and he wore red lacquered wooden 
shoes, which were wooden soles with 
a leather strap across the top. 

He studied hard and learned his 
lessons well. When he was grown, 
he married his teacher’s daughter, and 
he became one of the greatest men in 
all of China at that time. 

And from that day to this, whenever 
a boy in the part of China where Ling 
Ta Chin used to live starts to school, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A RESOLUTION 
By Ropney BENNETT 


This year, I’ve made up my mind, 
Every day through, 

I’m going to look round and find 
Plenty to do, 

For a fellow’s not dull when he’s busy, 
Is he? 


Copyright, “Child Education,” London, England 


DOGS ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS 
By BucKLIN 


The dogs that go on errands of their own, 
On rabbit hunt or search for buried bone, 
Show plainly that they want to be alone. 


As serious as detectives hunting clues, 
Or cub reporters on the trail of news, 
They know their ends and do not ask our views. 


I like to see dogs neither called nor sent; 
They walk determined, on their business bent, 
Their very tails expressing sweet content. 


Copyright, Youth’s Companion” 


THE GINGERBREAD MAN 
By Bertua W1iLLiAMs 


Sometimes when little girls and boys 
Grow tired of their play and toys, 
Their mother bakes them in a pan 
A dear little, queer little, gingerbread man. 
Now this gingerbread man is surely sweet 
With his short, fat hands and his long, thin feet; 
While in place of eyes, either brown or blue, 
Two round, black currants are made to do. 
His nose is as funny as it can be. 
It never would satisfy you or me. 
But his wide-cut mouth with its cheery smile, 
The heart of anyone would beguile. 
He gives the children plenty of fun; 
But the most, I think, when he starts to run. 
No, he doesn’t skip off to sunny Spain, 
But down a nearby, wee, red lane. 

He goes with a jump, and he goes with a hop 
| For when he begins, he never can stop. 
Till the last little bit of him’s out of sight, 
And the children are longing for 

One 
More 
Bite. 


Copyright, “Junior Home Magazine” 


Activity Poems for March 


MY HOOP 
By Mary I. Ossporn 


Over and under 

And over again, 
Racing my shadow 
Along the green lane. 
Down the hill quickly 
Behind him I run, 

Into the shadows 

And out in the sun. 
Bouncing and bumping 
And jogging along, 
“Don’t whip me, don’t whip”’ 
Is always his song. 

He stops at the foot 

Of Ricketty Hill, 

He spins on one toe 
And then is quite still, 
Till splash in a pool 
He falls, just in case 

I ask him to have 
Another long race. 


Copyright, “Child Education,” London, England 


INDIAN FINGER GAME 
By Isaac Taytor HEADLAND 


This belongs to father......... 
This belongs to mother........ 
This belongs to sister................Third finger 
This belongs to brother............. Fourth finger 
And this belongs, if you would know, 
To grandpapa, we love him so,............ Thumb 
And a little bird, you understand, 
Built a nest in baby’s hand... (Draw circle on palm) 
And the little birdies flew away... . . (Scratch palm) 
We'll follow to see where they stay............... 
(Fingers walk up arm) 
Follow — follow — follow — follow .............. 
(Slowly continue on arm) 
Here they are up in the hollow.................. 
(Tickle under arm) 
Courtesy of the Author 


.......First finger 
..... Second finger 


-POTTERS 


No handicraftsman’s art 
Can to our art compare; 
We potters make our pots 
Of what we potters are. 
Supposedly written by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow when he was 


sizteen. The verse was found pinned to the potter's wheel in the Dodge 
pottery where Longfellow often visited. 
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Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


BUSY CARPENTERS 


The song of the saw 
Is true 

As we cut the boards 
In two. 


The song of the plane 
Is sweet 

As the shavings curl 
At our feet. 


And the song of the hammer 
Is good 

As we drive the nails 

In the wood. 


From “ Busy Carpenters” by James S. Tippett. Copyright, The 
World Book Company. 


LEARNING A NEW COLOR 
| By ANNA CHIPLEY 


Blue is the color 

I learned today, 

Blue, and my dress 
Is blue. 


| But now I must put 

| My colors away, 

Blue, and the sea 
Is blue. 


Blue is really 

A beautiful word, 

Blue, and the skies 
Are blue. 


Blue is the color 

Of a bird 

Blue, and my eyes 
Are blue. 


Copyright, “ The Christian Science Monitor” 


DARKNESS FALLS 
By Exizaseru CUTHBERT 


Darkness falls! the day has drifted 
Into night: — and I am sitting by my window 
What do I see? 
only darkness 
But high above all earthly things 
The moon has risen 
To its watch tower in the sky. 


Permission of the Author 


THE OLD PERSON OF WILTS 
By Epwarp 


There was an old person of Wilts, 

Who constantly walked upon stilts; 

He wreathed them with lilies and daffy-down-dillies, 
That elegant person of Wilts. 


ROLLER SKATING 
By Denise E. OrtMAN (age 14) 


Sister loves to roller-skate, 
I do, too. 

It’s fun to roll and swing along 
Under skies of blue. 


And sometimes — but not often — 
It’s even fun to fall, 

Then get up and roll along 
And not be hurt at all! 


LEG OVER 


Leg over, leg over, 
As the dog went to Dover; 
When he came to a stile, 
Jump! he went over. 
Traditional 


HOMELY HYMN 


By WintrrRED WELLES 


Twigs turn to red through rainfall soaking | 
Sodden haystack and leaky plank. 

How all the fireless fields are smoking! 
And bluntly through the brook’s dark bank, 
Outrageously robust and rank, 

The green skunk cabbages come poking. 


Brilliant with drops the brown hens huddle, 
The horse has haunches shining, rich. 

His slow feet plodding through each puddle 
Splash up bright wings. Out in the ditch, 
Along each glossy willow switch, 

The balls of gray fur sleekly cuddle. 


More than warm summer, still and steady, 
Or later springtime’s dainty dream; 

In this tumultuous making ready, 
These bells, these hammers, all this stream 
Of pouring water and rising steam, 

There’s something splendid, mad and heady. 


Copyright, “ Books,” The New York Herald Tribune 
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Worth=While Books 


For Early Spring Days 


Weather Signs and ‘Rhymes. Cpllected and 
Decorated by Maginel Wright Barney. 102 
Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
$2.00 

Wayside Flowers. Poems of the Out-of- 
Doors. By William Wordsworth. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50 

Among the Leaves and Grasses. By Doro- 
thy Waugh. Illustrated. 93 Pages. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. $2.50 

Mr. Tickler’s Caravan. By Cecil Adlen. 


Illustrated by the author. .91 Pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$2.00 


“March does from April gain, 
Three days, and they’re in rain. 
Returned to April it’s bad kind 
Three days and they’re in wind.” 


“March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers,” 


“March winds and May sun 

Make linens white and fai aids 

Make | hite and fair maid 
dun.” 


“Tf in March thou hearest thunder, 
Winter’s backbone’s torn asunder.” 


L. WAS a wise thought, this one of 
collecting and illustrating those weather 
proverbs and old sayings which fill Mrs. 
Barney’s book with delight for old and 
young. Some of the rhymes are familiar; 
some of them are new to young Ameri- 
cans because they have been collected 
from such widely divergent sources, 
and we learn that: 


“Cats scratch the wall before rain or 
wind.” 


**A peck of March dust is a thing 
Worth the ransom of a king.” 


“When pigeons croak, 
The winter is broke.” 


“Weather Signs and Rhymes” may 
be described as a child’s almanac, 
made up of the weather wisdom of 
generations of farmers and sailors in our 
English-speaking countries. Boys and 
girls will enjoy learning the rhymes and 
keeping them in mind to see if each 
saying comes true. A chapter is de- 
voted to each month, beginning with 
the zodiacal sign, and the history of the 
name of the month. Then follow the 
quotations which belong specially to 
that month. 


Mrs. Barney’s full-page and decora- 
tive illustrations carry out consistently 
the spirit of the text. Old-fashioned 
figures, reminiscent of Kate Greenaway 
and Arthur Rackham embellish the 
primer type and express the book’s 
background of tradition with feeling 
and charm. 


A collection of Wordsworth’s poems 
for children is a unique offering in the 
study of literature. It was a happy 
plan to compile in one volume such 
outdoor poems by this great English 
writer as “ Daffodils,” “To the Daisy,” 
“To the Cuckoo,” “In March,” and 
“Snowdrop Rock.” 


“Wayside Flowers” has been edited 
by Edna Turpin who has written an 
account of Wordsworth’s life that 
children will enjoy, which opens the 
pages of poetry. Brief descriptive 
notes accompany the selections which 
are grouped as: “Flowers,” “On the 
Wing,” “People of the Fields and 
Hills,” “‘ Pleasant Places,” and Tales 
in Everything.” 

The book’s value is enhanced by 
Helene Carter’s illustrations. She knows 
and loves the lake country where 
Wordsworth wandered with his friends, 
and has preserved it in her pictures of 
Dove Cottage, and England’s lovely 
country-side. 


““Among the Leaves and Grasses” 
will be an immediate help to the har- 
assed teacher of nature who is besieged 
by such questions as why an insect has 
a small waist, why the grasshopper 
jumps and what a dragon-fly eats for 
dinner. Leaves and grasses form the 
jungle background forthis informational 
insectology, in which bees, wasps, 
crickets, grasshoppers, spiders, dragon- 
flies and ants disclose their most inti- 
mate life secrets to the child who 
prefers his science in picture-book form 
rather than that of the encyclopedia. 

Miss Waugh has told simply and 
clearly the stories of the lives and 
habits of these common insects, having 
based her text on the work of such 
entomologists as Bourne, Comstock, 
Kellogg, and Wheeler. She designed 
and illustrated the book which has re- 
sulted in a fine unity in the text, the 
pictures, and general make-up. Among 
page-high forests of grass, and exotic 
blossoms, vividly-painted insects show 


the child who wonders the drama of 
their daily lives. 


After reading or listening to the high 
adventures that fill “Mr. Tickler’s 
Caravan” with fun and interest, no 
child will ever forget the necessary 
handkerchief when he starts for school. 
Mr. Tickler, in the words of his biog- 
rapher, led a hard life. He lived in a 
little covered cart drawn by Dumpy 
the Donkey, and his wife kept him out 
of the caravan the better part of the 
time, because he snored all night and 
sneezed all day. 

“Go to the fair,” said Mrs. Tickler, 
“and get yourself a large enough hand- 
kerchief to blow your sneeze away, 
you will never get rid of sneezes until 
you give your nose a good blow.” 

So Mr. Tickler’s handkerchief, large, 
red, and embellished with polka dots 
was bought and with it came magic 
into his humdrum life. It blew roosters 
to the top of the caravan, blew up the 
fire for Mrs. Tickler’s morning tea, 
accelerated Dumpy, wafted Mr. Tick- 
ler to the circus, and at last — but the 
climax of the blue umbrella, the teapot, 
and the cloud must be left for the story 
hour at which Mr. Tickler entertains. 

Cecil Alden’s illustrations are well 
known. Their humor, action, and 
integrity of line make them of particu- 
lar appeal to boys and girls. Because 
the artist wrote the story, the book has 
a satisfying unity. No matter how far 
away from peddler days our automo- 
biles and airships take us, the caravan 
never loses its interest for children. Led 
by Mr. Tickler, Dumpy, the dog Spark, 
and the caravan, its white curtains 
flapping in the spring breezes, boys 
and girls will start jaunting along Eng- 
lish lanes, with laughter to keep them 
company. 


Nursery Education. A Publication of the 
White House Conference. 187 Pages. 
The Century Company, New York. 
$2.00 


‘In the year 1930 there were sixteen 


million children under six years of age 
in the United States. While our kinder- 
gartens and a small number of nursery 
schools were taking care of a percentage 
of this group, the great majority were 
neglected. They live in tenements, and 
on isolated farms; they are the children 
of wage-earning mothers; their daily 
surroundings are not suited to their best 
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development. The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
- brought these facts to light. In “‘ Nurs- 
ery Education,” the printed findings of 
the Committee on the Infant and Pre- 
school Child of the White House Con- 
ference, answers two vital questions; 
What is society doing for the working 
mother? And what for the mother who 
must care for young children within 
tenement walls? 

The book is a study of the organized 
care of the preschool child. Included 
are a geographic classification and loca- 
tion of nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens; data as to buildings, equipment 
and general requirements; recommen- 
dations as to number of children to be 
accommodated, length of session, and 
grouping by ages; statement of neces- 
sary medical facilities; general recom- 
mendations pertaining to the young 
child in the home. 

This survey belongs in the growing 
library of the preschool teacher, in 
pediatric centers and training schools. 


Child Health and the Community. By 
Courtenay Dinwiddie. Illustrated. 88 
Pages. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. $1.00 


Tuis book answers the question, can a 
small city or a rural county take really 
good care of its growing children? As 
an experiment, four American com- 
munities, with the aid of the Common- 
wealth Fund child-health program, 
found that they could, if they set up 
well-rounded public health service and 
learned how to work co-operatively to 
support it. An account is given of the 
background of these health demon- 
strations; the mobilization of com- 
munity resources for specific health 
objectives and an endeavor to spread an 
interest in personal health. Descrip- 
tions are given of the four demonstra- 
tions, in counties in North Dakota, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Oregon. The 
reactions of local physicians and the 
public to the demonstrations are de- 
scribed, and an appendix outlines the 
program in each section and offers a 
bibliography. 

The importance of these studies in 
public health can hardly be stated. 
But what the Commonwealth Fund 
is starting can be carried on by the 
people. 

“Child Health and the Commu- 


nity” is a book for every community 
worker. 


Readers in Patriotism 


Peeps at George Washington. By Max 
Vivier. Illustrated. 31 Pages. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.50 


The Old-World Beginnings of America. 
By Mary G. Kelty. Illustrated. 379 
Pages, Ginn and Company, Boston. $1.00 


Ohio Valley Pioneers. 1775-1785. By 
Harry Edmund Danford. Iilustrated. 
232 Pages. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00 


"These new supplementary 
readers have timely interest for the 
schools. Our celebration of the Wash- 
ington bicentennial demands fresh 
material for reading and story-telling, 
and publishers are giving us such books 
presenting unique data in modern form. 

“Peeps at George Washington” was 
written by an author-artist who was 
attached, with the rank of major, to 
the Headquarters of the American 
Expeditionary Force during the World 
War. His love for our national hero and 
for children is shown in this moving 
account for younger readers of the out- 
standing events of Washington’s life, 
in a picture-story with simple prose 
text. Washington the boy, the intrepid 
young scout and surveyor, the patriot, 
soldier and statesman, the President 
and country gentleman are pictured 
vividly, with a carefully studied back- 
ground of Colonial times. An introduc- 
tion written by General Pershing adds 
to the value of the book. 

Miss Kelty who wrote “The Old- 
World Beginnings of America” was 
formerly the supervisor of history and 
the social studies in the training De- 
partment of State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The book, with a 
companion volume, “The American 
Colonies,” contains stories, questions 
and  something-to-do suggestions 
adapted to the interests and ability of 
children in the middle grades of the 
elementary school. The material is 
divided into teaching units: “How a 
New Civilization Took Form During 
the Middle Ages;” “How People 
Lived During the Middle Ages;” 
“Why Men from the West Wanted to 
Reach the East;” “How the Nations 
Tried to Get Wealth from the New 
World.” 

Present teaching methods have the 
quality of the pageant, rather than the 
more static plan of presenting isolated 
periods of a developing civilization. 
This reader uses the wider field of the 
panorama with great skill and effect. 
The book has important and lasting 
values, in that it is truly interesting 
and provocative of the pupil’s powers 
of creative thought. 

There is perhaps no more thrilling 
page of our history than the conquest 
of the West as expressed in the devel- 
opment of the Ohio Valley. From Dan- 


iel Boone, cutting his way through 
virgin wilderness, to Johnny Apple- 
seed, following with his bag of fruit, the 
trail made by new farms, the story of 
pioneering is of constant interest and 
inspiration to children. In “Ohio 
Valley Pioneers,” Mr. Danford helps 
us teach history through action stories. 
Simon Kenton, George Rogers Clark, 
Lord Dunmore, the valiant Moravi- 
ans, William Henry Harrison, are 
among the characters whose lives are 
interwoven with the fertile grain fields, 
and flow with the waterways of this 
great valley. Their adventures make 
vivid reading. 

The book is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from photographs, paintings and 
old prints, which increase its value as 
an historical record. 


PAMPHLETS WE NEED 


The United States Department of 
the Interior, through the Office of Edu- 
cation, has issued a new listing of pub- 
lications obtainable at the cost of 
printing and covering the entire field 
of education from the kindergarten 
through vocational and technical train- 
ing. This pamphlet should be in the 
hands of every teacher, executive and 
librarian. The Office of Education will 
be glad to enter your name on a per- 
manent mailing list to receive annually 
this listing of all Government publica- 
tions on education. The special bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, and leaflets, however, 
must be paid for at nominal sums, the 
prices being noted in the listing. 

One-dollar packets of from five to 
thirteen pamphlets each may be bought 
as follows: 


Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion (11 publications) 

Administration and Supervision of 
Rural Schools (6 publieations) 

Higher Education (5 publications) 

Elementary School Principals (6 pub- 
lications) 

Citizenship (9 publications) 

Project Material (4 publications) 

Health Education (13 publications) 


Address Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 


D.C. 


The Dairymen’s Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, has issued a pamphlet listing 
health-teaching materials published by 
the Association. The listing includes 
books for supplementary reading, leaf- 
lets, plays and pageants, stories, recipes 
and food models, bulletins, slides and 
films, exhibits, and materials designed 
especially for rural schools. These pub- 
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lications are numbered in the catalog 
and may be purchased at prices from 
ten cents to twenty-five cents, and less 
if ordered in large quantities. The 
color and printing are excellent, and 
the content of all this health-teaching 
material has been planned by specialists 
in co-operation with school supervisors, 
parent-teacher groups, dairy councils, 
county-health units and junior clubs. 


READING LIST FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


A selected list of books for the read- 
ing of parents and teachers has been 
issued by the “Parents’ Bibliography 
Committee” of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. This is the sixth 
edition of this listing, the first of which 
was published in 1914. 

Great care is exercised in the prepa- 
ration of the pamphlet. Each book is 
read and reported on in writing by 
several members of the Committee, 
sometimes by two members only if 
the decision is undoubted, but in the 
majority of instances by at least three 
and sometimes as many as six persons. 
These readers are bound by no for- 
malities; the aim is to find out whether 
the book will be helpful. The result is a 
valuable reference list. 

The present edition of “Books. 
A Selected List for Parents and Teach- 
ers”’ contains upwards of five hundred 
titles. New headings added from time 
to time are a record of the changes that 
have taken place in child training in 
a generation. Adolescence, nursery 
schools, sex education, exceptional and 
unadjusted children, family relation- 
ships, health and physical care, inter- 
national relationships, play and recrea- 
tion, philosophy, vocational guidance, 
leaders’ list, are among the group head- 
ings that indicate how far the field of 
education now spreads its borders. 

Choosing the right book for the right 
need at the right time is important for 
all those who are dealing with children. 
Furthermore, the Child Study Associa- 
tion asserts, books often form a subtle 
method for educating recalcitrant 
adults in the family; father, aunts and 
grandmothers will dip into the judi- 
ciously-placed volume, and though 
they may ridicule its message, some 
point now and then strikes home. This 
is a problem which all teachers have to 
meet in their family relationships with 
pupils. 

This listing may be obtained by 
addressing the Child Study Association 
of America, 221 West 57th St., New 
York, enclosing thirty-five cents in 
stamps which covers the cost of 
printing. 


SCHOOL SICKNESS 


A complaint as real as measles, 
school sickness, today menaces the 
health and happiness of thousands of 
American school children, according to 
Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office of 
Education consultant in hygiene and 
specialist in health education. Dr. 
Rogers says: 

“This disease, produced by pressure 
in the classroom, is characterized by 
nervousness, irritability, restlessness, 
anxiety and a highly emotional state. 
The child affected usually has a poor 
appetite, sleeps badly and has dreams. 
He aggravates his own condition by 
self-analysis and introspection. 

“Tn too many school systems,” Dr. 
Rogers says, “children, no two of 
whom are alike even if they are twins, 
are expected to pass through the same 
courses at the same speed, or be labeled 
‘dull,’ ‘retarded,’ ‘inferior’ and the 
like. The more sensitive child, who can- 
not keep pace in one or more subjects, 
does his utmost under the well-intended 
stimulus, and the result of the impossi- 
ble struggle is a real illness, drawn out 
and full of misery because it is not 
diagnosed and cured. 

“Education is supposed to be the 
process of developing such possibilities 
as the child has along mental lines. No 
two children can proceed at the same 
pace in juggling figures, memorizing 
facts or learning languages, and it is not 
a very intelligent agent who expects or 
tries to make them do so. Nature’s 
efforts have always been in the opposite 
direction from uniformity both in 
structure and function,” he points out. 

Dr. J. V. Treynor, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, suggests a remedy for the situa- 
tion. Dr. Treynor would have the 
child’s report card bear only the re- 
marks “satisfactory” or “unsatisfac- 
tory.”’ “Satisfactory” would mean that 
the child is doing as well as we might 
naturally expect him to do, taking into 
consideration his age, his mentality, 
his health, his degree of social adjust- 
ment in the schoolroom and his emo- 
tional poise. Above everything else, 
such a plan would help in removing 
from the schools the great pressure for 
standardization which still exists. 


KEEPING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


The Vocational Service for Juniors in 
New York City suggests that another 
stay-in-school drive might with profit 
be undertaken this year. The Service 
also suggests that such a campaign, to 
be effective, should begin with the 
eighth grade. Many cities, as an aid to 
economic recovery and to increase the 


efficiency of the young worker, are 
raising the age limit for working papers. 
The boy and girl in industry take the 
place of adult workers. Too often, their 
training in the school subjects has not 
been sufficient to make them of great 
value to employers. 


SCHOOL DENTAL PROGRAM 


A nation-wide survey of the health of 
the school child shows that almost 
ninety-five percent have dental defects. 
As a sample of a state program in 
mouth hygiene, that of Delaware is of 
interest. According to a statement in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Delaware requires that all 
children in the first six grades shall be 
examined by a dental hygienist. 

The present first-grade children are 
to be re-examined at their completion 
of the third grade and the sixth, the 
results of the care received being re- 
corded. The actual work on the chil- 
dren’s teeth is to be done by private 
dentists selected by the parents, and 
on completion of the work the dentists 
are requested to sign the cards on which 
the hygienists indicated the repairs 
needed. 

Classroom lectures by the hygienists 
and summer dental clinics for prophy- 
lactic work with preschool children also 
form part of the program. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The World Conference held in Den- 
ver was attended by almost 4000 regis- 
tered delegates and a large number of 
visitors from thirty-one countries. The 
program covered a wide range of gen- 
eral and special educational topics, 
presented at general sessions and 
through the meetings of fourteen spe- 
cial sections and of the five Herman- 
Jordan committees. 

One of the most interesting features 
was the demonstration of rapid com- 
munication with various parts of the 
world, messages being telegraphed 
from the platform at one of the general 
meetings, to eminent educators in 
Europe, Asia, South America and the 
United States, to which answers were 
received during the same session. 


_ Among the important general subjects 


discussed were: International Under- 
standing through Service; Methods 
Adapted to the Promotion of Mutual 
Appreciation among Nations; National 
Life in the New World Order. 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations will hold a Regional Con- 
ference for countries in the Pacific area 
in the summer of 1932, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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Dr. Paul F. Monroe, Director of the 
International Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was elected 
president, succeeding Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, the founder of the Federation, 
which has accomplished much 
education in the eight years of his 
administration. The Federation now 
includes twenty-two national organiza- 
tions and one hundred and ten regional 
associations. Dr. Monroe is recognized 
as one of the leading educators of the 
world. He has held important appoint- 
ments in several of the leading uni- 
versities of the United States, is a 
member of a number of educational 
commissions and has acted as educa- 
tional advisor to various nations. He is 
the author of important educational 
texts and is a speaker of outstanding 
force and ability. Since 1923 he has 
been in charge of the work of the Inter- 
national Institute. 

Section I, on Home and School, held 
five sessions during the convention on 
the general theme: Co-operation on a 
Basis of Common Objectives. The 
registration of almost six hundred came 
from thirty-six states and twelve coun- 
tries, with an average attendance of 
about three hundred at each session. 

Especial interest was evident in the 
sessions discussing mental hygiene, the 
social adjustment of the child in home, 
school and community, preschool edu- 
cation, especially in interracial rela- 
tions, and world understanding through 
the right type of international liter- 
ature. 

The officers of the Section for the 
coming biennial period are: Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, U. S. A., Chairman; Dr. Paul 
L. Dengler, Austria, Vice-Chairman; 
Mile. Marie Butts, Switzerland, Sec- 
retary. 


Learning About 
Food Values 


A FOLDER on emergency food re- 
lief and child health has just been is- 
sued jointly by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics. It was prepared 
by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, director, 
child-hygiene division, Children’s Bu- 
reau; Agnes K. Hanna, director, social- 
service division, Children’s Bureau; 
and Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, senior 
food economist, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The folder is being sent to a nation- 
wide list of social agencies engaged in 
relief work. It is especially designed to 
aid these agencies and their workers in 
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providing the food necessary to safe- 
guard the health and growth of the 
children of the families in their charge, 
inasmuch as the food needs of the grow- 
ing child present the most important of 
all the problems to be met in planning 
relief budgets. 

A number of social agencies and nu- 
tritionists aided in the preparation of 
the folder. Among them were three of 
the best known nutritionists in the 
country, Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. Lafayette B. 
Mendel, Yale University; and Dr. H. 
C. Sherman, of Columbia University. 

Throughout the folder, emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of adequate 
diet, and upon the fact that if, tem- 
porarily, relief funds cannot be ob- 
tained that are sufficient to provide 
this diet, at least enough money must 
be allowed to provide the irreducible 
amounts of protective and other foods 
below which it is not safe ever to let the 
diet fall, even for short periods of time. 


Tix folder lists the minimum 
weekly quantities of protective foods, 
milk, cod liver oil, and vegetables, 
necessary for health and growth in 
families of three, five and seven with 
children, when diets are adequate. At 
the same time it lists what these same 
families must have to prevent serious 
damage when diets are at a lower level, 
as sO many are at present. This emer- 
gency diet, the folder states, will at 
least safeguard health for a limited 
period. 

For example, a family of five, father, 
mother, and three children, can get 
along temporarily on 14 quarts of milk 
per week. They should have 21 quarts 
for an adequate diet. The emergency 
diet allows for three No. 2 cans of 
tomatoes. The family should have five 
such cans. Five pounds of leafy vege- 
tables, cabbage or greens, is an ade- 
quate amount for a family of that size 
and even in an emergency, the folder 
emphasizes, this amount should not be 
cut down. Eighteen pounds of other 
vegetables or fruits is given as the 
irreducible minimum, while a family of 
5 should have twenty-six pounds. 

Other foods, such as bread, cereals, 
flour, legumes, fats, sugars, cheese, 
eggs, lean meat or fish, and accessory 
articles, such as salt, baking powder, 
tea, coffee and cocoa, are listed in a 
similar way, contrasting the amounts 
needed for an adequate diet with the 
minimum that may be used for a short 
time in the present emergency. 

If anything less than the adequate 
amounts have to be given, even for a 


short time, the folder emphasizes that 
continuous effort should be made to in- 
crease the amounts until an adequate 
diet can again be maintained. 

It is estimated that for a family of 
five, father, mother and three children, 
$7.50 to $10.00 a week should be al- 
lowed to provide an adequate diet at 
minimum cost. A special allowance, 
from 15 to 25 cents a week, must be 
added to the food budget to provide 
cod liver oil in those families where 
there is a child under two years of age. 
or other children who are not well 
nourished. Additional allowance must 
also be made to provide special diets 
when there is illness such as tuber- 
culosis in the family. The folder states: 


Hx THE most extreme situations 
of economic distress the need for relief 
may be so widespread as to resemble 
conditions following disaster. If the 
allowance for food falls below that 
which will supply even the irreducible 
amounts of protective and other foods, 
there will be great danger of serious in- 
jury to children and adults. When the 
food allowance is extremely low, the 
food that unsupervised and unaided 
families will provide for themselves 
may be extraordinarily poor. It may 
consist only of such foods as salt pork, 
meal, and molasses, or even of rice and 
beans. Every effort should be made to 
supplement such food with as large 
quantities of the protective foods as 
can be furnished. 

“When diets such as these are all the 
food that is available, the need for 
milk, cod liver oil, and vegetables is of 
course, especially great. Though 1 pint 
daily is the minimum below which no 
child’s allowance for milk should be 
allowed to fall, it may be emphasized 
that to supply 1 cup of milk is better 
than to permit a child to go without 
any. This first cup, however, must be 
regarded only as a starting point. To 
it must be added a second cup as soon 
as possible, and again a third, if growth 
is to be provided for at all adequately. 
Canned tomatoes, raw cabbage, greens, 
or even potatoes if they are the only 
vegetable to be had, should be made 
available to all families several times a 
week. In these emergency conditions 
cod liver oil may well be given to all 
children. In addition, cereals, flour, and 
dried beans and peas should be made 
available to provide for energy need.” 

A one-page dodger for the use of 
mothers, “How to Spend Your Food 
Money,” has also been prepared jointly 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. This is 
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valuable data for teachers and all who 
are concerned with parent education. 


Educational Tours 


A SHRIES of tours of Russia is 
being arranged for the summer of 1932 
by Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, author and 
newspaper woman, who is now in Rus- 
sia studying travel conditions and ar- 
ranging itineraries, and Roy H. Mackay, 
who has been conducting Russian tours 
for the past several years. 

A special tour for those who wish to 
make a study of political, social and 
economic conditions in Russia and 
their international significance, will be 
given under the personal direction of 
Dr. John Barrett, authority on inter- 
national relations, former United States 
Minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama 
and Colombia, and one time (1907 
1920) Director General of the Pan- 
American Union at Washington. Uni- 
versity credit may be secured for the 
completion of this trip. 

Those who propose to go to Russia 
during the coming summer are urged to 
submit a brief summary of their plans 
sarly in the year so that individuals of 
similar interests may be grouped in 
small parties to follow itineraries of 
their own chosing. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Roy H. Mackay, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 
City. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is again planning educational 
tours for the summer of 1932. Complete 
information may be obtained from Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Teachers College. 


Institute of Adult 
Education 


Ay INSTITUTE Of Adult Educa- 
tion will be held in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, April 6, 7 and 8, 1932, under the 
auspices of the Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association which draws its mem- 
bership from Idaho, Oregon, Montana 
and Washington. 

The Institute will be conducted in 
round tables, discussion groups from 
the various agencies of formal and in- 
formal adult education whose leaders, 
national and local, will be in attend- 
ance. 

The adult education movement in its 
several aspects, its agencies, methods, 
purposes and trends will present the 
problems the institute will consider. 

The Committee of the Inland Em- 
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pire Education Association in charge 
of calling the institute are Principal 
James A. Burke of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Superintendent L. C. Robinson of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and the chairman, 
Dean Rhoda M. White, West 4004 
Queen Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 


“When I was a Boy” 


Wres I was a boy” is fre- 
quently heard in adult conversation. 
But the boy of yesterday did not re- 
ceive the educational advantages ac- 
corded the young people of today. The 
common drinking cup prevailed at that 
time. Alternately the pupil baked and 
froze according to the temperament of 
the heating stove. The hand slate with 
its soiled surface and its scratchy pencil 
was universal. Many a marathon of 
gum chewing was carried on behind the 
slate as a screen. Stern punishment of 
the unjust was common with never a 
word of direction, interest or guidance. 
The four walls housing a severe and 
precise school atmosphere furnished 
the environment. The pupil was driven 
to the school task, uninteresting and 
dull from repetition and drill, without a 
semblance of motivation, supervised 
study or project interest. There were 
no maps to vitalize history. The world 
may have been flat, at least the subject 
of geography was, without the globes 
and the accompanying equipment to 
visualize man in his relation to regional 
development. The pupil was not taught 
but quizzed. There still linger in mem- 
ory the joyous shouts of the four 
o'clock dismissals, the hilarious expres- 
sions of relief from the pent-up energy 
and the checked initiative struggling 
for expression. 


Conrrastep with the above are 
the schools of today. The children 
gather in the morning eager, alert, in- 
terested and energetic, anticipating 
happy times in classes whose instruc- 
tors are an inspiration, a joy and a com- 
fort. Their lively steps are leading to a 
school warm in child sympathy, clothed 
with every device and equipment for 
rendering work interesting, impressive 


and permanent; to a school with every ° 


modern convenience to conserve the 
normal body heat and to protect health 
and energy with modern ventilation; 
to a school whose atmosphere displays 
sociability, loyalty, comradeship and 
fellowship; to a school manned with in- 
structors whose sympathetic guidance 
and interest make for growth in per- 
sonality and character; to a school with 


modern equipment, healthful and com- 
fortable in design and whose school 
supplies furnish every means for effec- 
tive teaching and pupil participation. 
No one would welcome a return to the 
days “‘When I was a Boy.” 

The new school necessarily costs 
more, but it gives more. There will be 
no lowering of educational standards. 
Taxing bodies will look to other sources 
to decrease tax burdens and they can 
and will be found. Few will consent to a 
depression of the schools. School offi- 
cials with the courage to carry on will 
come through the depression unafraid. 
They sense it their duty to protect the 
schools and they will perform that duty 
well. 


ScHoots LEAGUE, INc., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Material for Bird 
Study 


Tix National Association of 
Audubon Societies announces that, 
through the generosity of its friends, it 
is again enabled to furnish large num- 
bers of colored bird-pictures and leaflets 
to teachers and pupils of the United 
States and Canada. 

The plan for obtaining this material 
is as follows: The teacher may explain 
to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have 
a few lessons, from time to time, about 
some of the common North American 
birds. The teacher will also explain that 
each child wishing to be enrolled may 
bring a fee of ten cents in return for 
which he will receive a set of six colored 
bird pictures, reproduced from original 
paintings by our leading bird artists. 
Accompanying each of these pictures 
there will be a leaflet with four pages of 
text, written by an authority on bird 
life. This text will tell in an entertain- 
ing way of the habits of birds, their 
songs, nest-building, winter and sum- 
mer homes, their migration, their 
enemies, and other facts of real interest. 
There is furnished too with each leaflet 
an outline drawing of a bird which the 
pupil may fill in by copying from the 
colored plate. Every child joining such 
a club will receive an Audubon button, 
designed from some well-known. bird. 
A new set of pictures and leaflets is 
furnished every year to all who wish to 
repeat this plan of bird-study. 


Every teacher who is successful 
in forming a club of twenty-five or 
more will receive free a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine “Bird Lore.” If 
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she is unable to form a club of as many 
as twenty-five, the subscription is 
omitted, but the bird-study material is 
supplied the children where as many 
as ten are enrolled. This undertaking 
costs the Audubon Society twice as 
much for each child enrolled, the mate- 
rial being supplied the schools at half- 
cost. 

Junior Audubon Clubs have become 
very popular in many of the schools of 
the United States and Canada. All told 
more than four and one-half million 
members have been enrolled in bird- 
study under this arrangement. Many 
teachers make a practice of renewing 
the work every year, as they have 
found by experience that far better re- 
sults are obtained where the work is 
given continuity. A child who for every 
one of five years has belonged to a club 
had has the opportunity of studying 
thirty birds, and has probably saved his 
leaflets and colored pictures to bind 
into book form. 

Where it is desired, a circular of in- 
formation, “An Announcement to 
Teachers,” with a sample leaflet will be 
sent to any teacher making request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1775 Broadway, New York City 


Regional Conference of the 
World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations 


Bury 25-30, 1932, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, will occur the Regional Con- 
ference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. The confer- 
ence will relate to all countries in the 
Pacific and will deal with such subjects 
as the Dual Language Problem, Mod- 
ern Educational Problems in the 
Oriental Setting, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Health Education and Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The Pacific area at the present time 
is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant sections of the world in eco- 
nomic, social and educationabhfe. The 
United States is especially interested 
in the development of amicable, co- 
operative relations and of racial and 
international understanding with the 
groups this conference will represent. 
No area of the world is making more 
rapid cultural progress than the Asiatic- 
Pacific people. No place in all the 
world offers such an interesting and 
fascinating location for conferences of 
this nature as the Hawaiian Islands 
themselves. These Islands represent a 
great human laboratory wherein is be- 
ing worked out life problems of a com- 
plex social character but on a limited 


scale. Here are found all of the oriental 
strains of blood, intermingled with the 
occidental. People are living together in 
an enchanted land, working side by 
side without the prejudices and social 
distinctions which characterize such 
associations in other lands. 

The group of islands with Honolulu 
as the capital, form a territory of the 
United States which eventually may 
apply for statehood. These Islands are 
sometimes called “The Paradise of the 
Pacific,” sometimes “‘The Crossroads 
of the Pacific,” and other intriguing 
names. The Islands lie in the midst of 
the Pacific, 2200 miles southwest of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Equator, yet one is surprised to dis- 
cover that he is not much nearer to 
Yokohama than to Seattle. The Islands 
lie directly in the path of the trade 
winds which modify the climate and 
produce an even temperature the year 
around. The golden sunshine, the 
hedges of tropical plants, some of which 
are always in bloom, the fine homes 
sequestered in tropical foliage, and the 
friendly and industrious people, make 
these Islands a valuable and enchant- 
ing part of the United States. 

The Islands are volcanic and are 
really the peaks of voleanoes thrown up 
from the bed of the sea. Lying in the 
path of the trade winds produces on 
one side of a small island a heavy rain- 
fall with dense foliage, while on the 
other side, only a few miles away, in a 
semi-desert area. The Islands are rich in 
agricultural products the chief of which 
are sugar-cane and pineapples. 

The educational system is modern 
in its organization, instruction and 
material equipment. School health, 
industrial forms of education, visual 
instruction and progressive types of 
education characterize the system. 

American teachers who desire to at- 
tend the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Atlantic City, will have 
ample time to reach Hawaii before the 
Federation meeting begins. The total 
cost of round trip carfares and steam- 
ship, including meals, Pullman and the 
ten days stay on the islands, will be 
about $450 from Atlantic coast points, 
with corresponding reductions for points 
west. Besides a fascinating educational 
experience, it will be a delightful travel 
experience which will enrich the life of 
the teacher. From time to time, as the 
program develops, more information 
will be given out. 

For information concerning the pro- 
gram, write to the President, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


For matters pertaining to travel, ac- 
commodations and general arrange- 
ments, write to the Secretary-General, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. 


From Kindergarten 
to College 


Watson, Associate 
Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing in the “New York 
Times” recently, described an interest- 
ing educational development in Ger- 
many, the Karl Marx Schule. It is 
located in the workers’ section of Berlin 
and is the only one in that city in which 
there is unified direction of all the 
grades from the kindergarten to uni- 
versity entrance. In the later years it 
offers also curricula leading toward five 
types of vocational and _ professional 
career. 

One outstanding feature of the work 
of this school is its excursions. In addi- 
tion to the little day-by-day trips to 
points of interest in and about the city, 
each class from the fourth grade up 
takes a trip of at least two weeks 
duration. This is the center of their 
school work for the year. The Spring 
term is given as a rule to preparing for 
the trip, the Fall term to working over 
the material obtained during the excur- 
sion. In the last year twenty-nine 
classes, involving 683 pupils and 52 
teachers and assistants, traveled to 
various parts of Europe. Some went 
to Paris, others to London, some to 
Sweden, some to Vienna. One class 
studied the agricultural organization of 
Denmark. Another camped in a little 
village in Southern Germany, a plan 
which gave city-bred boys and girls a 
better understanding of rural condi- 
tions. 

Each child works alone or with a 
committee, specializing intensively on 
one part of the excursion. In a class- 
room exhibit, for example, one may 
see the results of the study of a village. 
One committee reports on the topogra- 
phy of the section, with maps and 
drawings made by the children to show 
the hills, valleys, streams, and forests of 
the area. The houses, public buildings, 
and people are reproduced by others, 
in drawings, painting or other plastic 
arts. The processes of farming are re- 
ported. If there is a cheese factory its 
methods are analyzed and illustrated 
by means of charts. The literature, 
poems, and plays which interpret life 
in the rural areas are looked up and 
enjoyed. Attention is given to the 
transition from the old age of wander- 
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ing hunters into the agrarian era. 
Discussions and written accounts of 
agriculture in America or France may 
be carried out by the classes in English 
and French. 

A school plan has been worked out 
by a committee of teachers and chil- 
dren covering all phases of life in the 
modern world, and showing the his- 
torical development of each. Various 
steps in this plan are assigned to the 
various grades. In the upper grades, for 
example, the first year is given to rural 
life and agricultural economics. This 
great theme is then analyzed by the 
children and teachers into many smaller 
units. 


Tx visitor to the school itself is 
struck with the freedom with which 
children participate in working out the 
program. They share to a complete ex- 
tent in all the details of their school 
life, such as discipline in the halls, 
recreation, and arranging holiday and 
school parties. Tests as we know them 
in American schools are not used. In- 
stead, each class must prepare, twice a 
year, a tangible exhibit of the work it 
has been doing. “What has been done 
must be evident,” is a motto of all 
classes. Pupils receive recognition in 
accord with their contribution to these 
exhibits as interpretive of the year’s 
work. 

Professor Watson feels that it would 
be possible to find among progressive 
private schools in the United States, 
and among a few public schools similar 
projects. He feels however that it is 
doubtful if any large number of our 
schools can show a unified systematic 
program for the introduction of the 
human significance of modern life 
which is comparable to that of the Karl 
Marx Schule. 


The Activity 
Curriculum 
at Work 


"Dix Raleigh Public Schools an- 
nounce the publication of a series of 
units of work developed in classrooms 
of the city. “The Activity Series” has 
been planned in order to make avail- 
able to teachers and other interested 
persons activities which have been car- 
ried on successfully with children in 
actual situations. 


The numbers in this Series ready for 
distribution are listed below: 


AcTIVITY SERIES 


Number One — Broadcasting from 
Holland Third Grade, 20 pages. 
$0 .25. 


Number Two— Milk Truck and 
Dairy Products First Grade, 21 pages. 
$0 30. 


Number Three-— A Play City Sec- 
ond Grade, 12 pages. $0 .20. 


Twenty per cent discount will be 
allowed on orders for six or more copies 
of any one unit. Stamps will be ac- 
cepted as payment on orders amount- 
ing to not more than 50c. For orders 
amounting to more than 50c please 
send post office money order, or check, 
made payable to the Raleigh Public 
Schools. 

P. S. Daniel, Superintendent 


Innovation in 
Blackboards 


and invention com- 
mon in our day and age, are finding 
their place in the schools. The Ameri- 
can Seating Company announces the 
discovery of a new material for manu- 
facturing blackboards which has dis- 
tinct advantages. This is a porcelain 
enamel laid on a steel blackboard 
which will be known as metalboard. 
The use of metalboard in the class- 
room, it is claimed, will result in a deep 
black surface that does not reflect light 
and gives opportunity for smooth 
writing and drawing, free from streaks 
and checks. Another value is durability. 
Metalboard does not break in handling 
and shipping, and stands hard knocks 
from ladders and window-poles. 


Emergency Nutrition 
By HENRY €. SHERMAN 


Columbia University 


Eixerrrs differ in some details 
of their views on the feeding of chil- 
dren. But the differences are rather in 
emphasis than in essentials. Some em- 
phasize more strongly the dominant 
place of the few most important foods, 


while others give more emphasis to the 
doctrine of diversification of the child’s 
diet. 

Such differences pale into insignifi- 
cance when we are faced with the 
statement on the high authority of Miss 
Grace Abbott that great numbers of 
children all over the country are now 
living in such destitution as cannot but 
leave them weakened and injured for 
life. 

With needs so urgent, with so many 
people so near our doors suffering so 
severely, it is a time for those who have 
to really share their means with those 
who have not. Perfunctory giving is 
better than none; but not sufficient. 
There is need for perfunctory givers to 
rise to the plane of generosity, and for 
those who have already learned to give 
generously to raise their giving now, 
during this emergency, into the realm 
of sacrifice. A little temporary sacrifice 
on the part of the more fortunate now 
can well make the difference between a 
lifetime of weakness and misery and a 
lifetime of usefulness and self-respect- 
ing Americanism for many a child. 

Adequate relief and reasonable se- 
curity will not be permanently denied. 
People will give as they come to realize 
the real need. 

Meantime what is the relief worker 
to advise, or the intelligent but desti- 
tute mother to do, in such times and 
places, as there simply is not money at 
hand to feed a child according to even 
the more economical of adequate 
standards? 

When and while standards cannot 
be maintained, where and how can 
retrenchment be made in the feeding of 
the child with least danger of inflicting 
a lasting injury? 

The guiding principle should, | 
think, be to provide those nutritional 
essentials of which a shortage tends to 
permanent injury, and to do this, while 
necessary, even at the cost of a sacrifice 
of other features of the dietary which 
are normally desirable but not abso- 
lutely essential. During the acute emer- 
gency, all available sources of eco- 
nomical food should be utilized but 
money need not be spent in diversifying 
the diet merely for the sake of variety. 
Let no one be misled by the extrava- 


‘gant phrase “deadly monotony.”’ No 


deaths are ever caused by monotony of 
diet if the diet, however simple and 
cheap, provides the actually necessary 
nutrients; while shortages of these 
nutrients do cause all too many deaths, 
if not directly then by lowering the 
resistance to disease. 

The food problem of the unemploy- 
ment emergency presents itself pri- 
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marily in the form of the question, 
“What best to do with an inadequate 
amount of money?” 

Advice may, therefore, perhaps best 
be given in terms of the spending of 
such money as is at hand. One sugges- 
tion which seems to have been widely 
useful, first formulated, I think, by 
Miss Lucy Gillett, is: 

“Divide the food money into fifths: 

one fifth, more or less, for vegetables 
and fruits; 

one fifth, or more, for milk and 
cheese; 

one fifth, or less, for meats, fish and 
eggs; 

one fifth, or more, for bread and 
cereals; 

one fifth, or less, for fats, sugar and 
other groceries.” 

It will be noted that this does not 
propose invariable division into fifths 
but indicates the direction which varia- 
tion may wisely take— one fifth or 
more for some groups; one fifth or less 
for others. 

When shortage of money forces ex- 
penditure for food to an abnormally 
low level, more than one-fifth, perhaps 
one-third, should therefore be spent for 
milk in some form; and the suggestion 
of one-fifth for fruit and vegetables 
should if possible be maintained, but 
with selection probably limited to the 
cheaper sorts so as to get the most food 
value for the money; at least one-fifth 
(of the reduced expenditure) may well 
go for breadstuffs and cheap forms of 
cereal since a penny spent here will go 
farthest to meet the actual pangs of 
hunger; the greater part of the retrench- 
ment should fall upon the other two 
fifths of the above grouping. One can 
forego flesh, fish and fowl, and sweets, 
and most of the sweetened and short- 
ened products of the bakery, and most 
of the miscellaneous foods bought in the 
grocery, if one gets enough of milk in 
some form and of some fruit or vegeta- 
ble to provide the absolutely essential 
mineral elements and vitamins, and if 
to these foods enough breadstuff be 
added to prevent actual weakness from 
hunger. Almost always the other foods 
are less economical in meeting these 
absolute nutritional needs. 

Thus if forced below reasonable 
standards to bare essentials, we may, 
in the light of our present knowledge of 
nutrition, most wisely meet the emer- 
gency by concentrating our attention 
upon efforts to provide these three 
essential groups of foods: (1) milk and 
its products, (2) fruit and, or vege- 
tables, (3) bread and other cheap 
sources of calories. 


Copyright, American Child Health Association 


Classroom Organization 
(Continued from page 9) 


27. Do you who live in this room 
represent * “a true society?” 
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Why Truancy? 
(Continued from page 7) 


Instead of being in the seventh, they 
are in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. 
Most of them had difficulty in learning 
even in their first years in school. When 
they failed to pass, they lost their 
self-respect and in many instances 
concealed their shame by a rough or an 
indifferent manner. At first ill at ease, 
then unhappy, their misery increases 
from year to year until they run away 
from the “baby grade”’ they hate. 
That such children as these can learn, 
not only shop work but subjects like 
arithmetic, history, and geography, 
when they are taught by different 
methods, has been demonstrated in the 
special classes which have been estab- 
lished for them, in the better type of 
disciplinary school, in the progressive 
private school, and in the all-too-few 
progressive public schools. The usual 
shop or manual training program is not 
sufficient for the dull children, first, 


*Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum, 
p- 107. 


because no self-respecting youngster 
wants to be condemned to the only 
work the “block-heads” can do. Be- 
sides, these youngsters need to know 
as much as they can grasp not only of 
the three R’s, but of subjects like 
history and geography. Suppose the 
fifth grade geography class studies 
Brazil. Those who can learn in the 
regular way get a good many mental 
pictures of that unfamiliar place from 
reading the geography textbook. Those 
who are slow learning, of the type 
from which practically 60 per cent 
of our truants develop, can acquire 
the same knowledge with very little 
reading. 

First they make a relief map of 
Brazil. Then they look in the geography 
to find the principal products of that 
country, and where they are produced. 
Then they make toy products and put 
them on the right spots on their map. 
The teacher explains to them the kind 
of weather necessary to raise rubber or 
coffee and where on the map that 
weather prevails. Then they trace the 
rivers and other routes by which rubber 
and coffee get down to the big ships on 
the coast. They get from the museum 
pictures of the plantations and of the 
natives who work there. Perhaps for 
review they have a motion picture of 
the country. By this time they know 
Brazil quite as well as the other 
children do, and they may be even 
more interested in what they have 
learned. In addition, they have prob- 
ably learned it as fast as the others who 
got their knowledge out of the book. 


A BOY was sent to my clinic 
because he failed in reading and 
geography. I opened some books on 
travel in order to get his reaction. As 
soon as he saw the pictures he was all 
enthusiasm. At home he had the 
National Geographic Magazine and he 
“got a whale of a lot out of it.” I 
asked how that was, when he could 
not read. 

“Oh, I can read enough of what it 
says under the picture so I know what 
it’s about.” 

What shop work there is can be 
correlated with the rest of the child’s 
school program. It is not necessary to 
hold up a youngster’s whole academic 
progress just because he is slow at 
reading. A class in carpentry can be 
asked to find out, for example, where 
their pine lumber originated. When 
they have learned that it came from 
Oregon, if they are going to school in 
my city, for instance, they can go down 
to Port Newark to talk to the captain 
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of a freighter that carries lumber. He 
‘an point out to them on his map how 
his ship has traveled down the Pacific 
Coast, through the Panama Canal, up 
the Atlantic Seaboard, and how it gets 
into Newark from the Atlantic Ocean. 
He can tell them how many knots or 
miles a day they made, and how long 
the trip took. 

When the youngsters get back to the 
classroom, they are keen to make maps 
of Newark and the metropolitan area, 
tracing their way to the docks, for they 
have learned something about direction 
and distance. They make a map to 
show the journey the ship has made. 
Figuring mileage gives them a concrete 
problem in arithmetic. Out of what 
began as a lesson in carpentry they 
have learned geography, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and perhaps also com- 
position. And their interest added to 
what would be rated poor learning 
ability has enabled them to remember 
all these things. 

Such concrete ways of learning are 
educational experiences. As a result of 
his interest and effort the youngster 
who is taught by these methods suc- 
ceeds in meeting the requirements of 
his grade. He passes into the next 
grade at the same time as others of his 
own age and so maintains his self- 
respect. He does not feel rebellious 
against his teacher and all school 
authorities. The causes which lead the 
majority of truants to stay away from 
school have been removed. 


Soon teaching methods, of 
course, require a different kind of 
preparation from that given at present 
in the great number of training schools 
whose graduates go into public-school 
systems. Therefore, the number of 
teachers available who are equipped to 
handle slow learning children in this 
way is limited. The interest in these 
methods, however, is spreading, and 
many individual teachers will doubtless 
make more or less use of them when- 
ever they can seize the opportunity 
to do so. 

However desirable a general exten- 
sion of such methods may be, it is 
important that they be made available 
immediately to that portion of the 
school population who are slow in 
learning or who have unusual difficulty 
in reading. At the beginning of the 
third grade the public-school children 
should be sorted, with the aid of 
psychological tests and an analysis of 
their school records. This would result 
in all probability in about 2 per cent 
grouped to go into the ungraded classes 


for mentally deficient children, 10 to 
15 per cent to receive the concrete 
kind of teaching I have just described, 
and the remainder of the children to 
varry the regular program. This means 
three programs for the three classifica- 
tions of children to which experience 
points. Each type will then be able to 
move ahead in one program without 
failure. When the public schools elimi- 
nate grade failure, they will cut out 60 
per cent of their truancy. Sixty per 
cent of the 250 children who are truants 
in a city school of 5,000 will become 
self-respecting lads, interested in learn- 
ing, on the way to developing into 
desirable citizens. 

At the White House Conference 
meeting in November, 1930, in the 
discussion of the relation of truancy to 
juvenile delinquency, Judge James 
Ricks of the Juvenile Court of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, said, “What we really 
need to do is revise the educational 
system and reach the child before he 
comes to court.”’ And Jane Hoey of the 
New York Commission on Crime 
added, “It may involve changes in the 
school curriculum. Something is wrong, 
where a boy may repeat a grade as 
many as ten times.” 

Ten to 15 per cent of the children in 
an individual school may not seem 
like a large number, but 10 to 15 per 
cent of the entire school population of 
a city is surely worth the consideration 
of the board of education. These slow- 
learning children from whom so large 
a portion of our truants come, consti- 
tute an educational problem of real 
importance. Sorting them out early 
and giving them the kind of education 
by which they can learn will break 
the backbone of the truancy problem. 
The city which puts such a plan into 
operation will prevent truancy, and 
money spent in this preventive pro- 
gram will result in savings in the cor- 
rective measures represented by at- 
tendance departments and disciplinary 
schools. 


How We Use Our 
Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 11) 


cloakroom when not in use. We re- 
moved three shelves in our book cab- 
inet to provide a place for our tools. 
A picture system was worked out to 
help place the tools properly. We have 
2 hand saws, 4 scroll saws, 4 hammers, 
1 plane, 1 brace with one each of 14”, 


34” and 14” bits, 1 square, 1 jar of 


carpet tacks, double-headed tacks, 
14” nails, 1” nails and larger mixed 
nails. 

We have two large boxes in the cloak- 
room for our lumber. It is collected by 
the children and consists of orange and 
apple boxes, broomsticks, odds and 
ends of lumber. A package of dowels 

yas providel for special needs. 

At first our books were on a shelf 
but when we were organizing our school 
room village we decided to have a li- 
brary. A general conversation brought 
out these points; we go to a library to 
read and think, a library is always 
quiet, books are in open cases, they 
have a card system so we can take 
books home. 

We reserved a rear corner of our 
room because it was most quiet. 
We built a railing to form a division 
and painted it brown. We put a lino- 
leum rug on the floor and a small 
rug at the entrance. William brought a 
reading lamp for the library. We made 
a sign and hung it near the entrance. 
We needed a bookcase, so we selected 
three apple boxes, built a bookcase, 
then painted it buff inside and brown 
outside to match our walls and wood- 
work. We made strong envelopes and 
pasted them in our books. The books 
and a card for each book were num- 
bered. The name of tlie book was printed 
on the card and was put in its envelope. 
We have three shelves in our bookcase, 
one for picture books and two for read- 
ing books. Bobby brought a screen 
which we placed outside the library 
entrance. 

What we lacked in equipment was 
made up by the miscellaneous supplies 
that the children brought in. They 
collected jars, seeds, boxes, tissue, wall, 
crépe, silver and colored paper, cork, 
lace, leather, ribbon, yarn, cloth, 
magazines. These were boxed, labeled 
and put on the shelves. We needed 
needles and thread for sewing and twine 
for many purposes, so we put a ball of 
twine in a funnel, painted it green, and 
hung it above the clay corner. A pin 
cushion for needles and a rack for 
black and white thread were supplied. 
In another corner we have a long- 
handled brush, a short-handled brush, 


_a dust pan and a wet mop. Some of our 


shelves were too high for small arms to 
reach so a small inexpensive stepladder 
was provided. 

This work of organization covered 
the greater part of the school year. 
Many activities have developed from 
it. The children have gained much 
through their planning. They have 
developed civic pride in their room, 
have learned to work with others, 
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depend upon themselves, be responsible 
for the materials they use, assume the 
many responsibilities that were neces- 
sary to care for the materials, and or- 


ganize small units of work themselves, 


as a reading party and a sewing party. 
They select spare-time work more 
wisely. It has been a profitable activity 
both for the children and the teacher. 
An outline of how we carry out one 
free-work period in our re-organized 
schoolroom may be helpful. 


1. My Preparation. 

The children are now intensely 
interested in the process of learning to 
read, so I try to provide a stimulus for 
the different activities through reading. 

On the bulletin board is a picture of 
some squirrels, children and a mother. 
The reading under it is a partial repeti- 
tion of the vocabulary used in a reading 
lesson yesterday. 

On the library table can be found 
six new reading books. 

The easel is provided with paints 
and paper and a printed sign “Who 
wants to paint?” 

A chair which we made from an 
orange box for the library needs to be 
painted. I have placed the chair in a 
conspicuous place with the sign, “ Will 
you paint me?” We are making cre- 
tonne covers, a cushion and stuffing 
for the cushion for the library chair. 
They were not finished yesterday, so I 
have placed them near the chair hoping 
they will be finished today. 

New pieces of artist’s chalk in the 
colored-chalk box will be a pleasant 
surprise for the one who looks in. 

We are building a doll house and are 
working on the bathroom. On the house 
I have placed a sign “ Please help me.” 
The linoleum needs to be shellacked 
and some of the bath furniture modeled 
in clay. 

I have placed a small doll in the chalk 
tray and a sign, “I want a dress.” 

There are squared and plain paper 
on a shelf with a sign, “Who wants to 
color?”’, magazines and_ scrapbooks 
with the signs, “Who wants to cut 
out?” and “Who wants to paste?’’, 
also, color games and blocks for build- 
ing and designing, and various reading 
games on the spare-time-work-shelf. 


2. Results. 

The bulletin board is near the door 
and attracted much attention as the 
children entered the room and during 
the first part of the work period. Some 
of the children went from sign to sign, 
reading them. Jean read the sign on the 
chair and offered to paint it and George 
asked to help. Bill shellacked the lino- 


leum in the bathroom, but no one chose 
clay at any time during the period. The 
boys and girls at the work table were 
interested in their own plans and gave 
no thought to the doll house. Several 
girls offered to work on the covers 
and cushions. Helen asked to sew for the 
doll. Several children spent some of 
the time in the library. Eight children 
painted pictures at the easel and the 
new colored chalk proved attractive 
to several. 

Twelve children selected squared or 
plain paper and colored crayons; three 
girls played a reading game, one being 
the teacher and the other two pupils, 
and three boys played with the blocks. 

This morning’s work as described 
here is typical of how we are using our 
classroom each day. It would not be 
possible to get such a variety of activi- 
ties done without our having taken 
time at the beginning of the year to 
organize our materials and 
keeping. 


house- 


Removing the Language 
Difficulty 


(Continued from page 15) 


6. Repeat the Number Game. 

7. Repeat the ball game — see how 
many children will say “ball.” 

8. Free activity. 

Afternoon. 

1. Repeat the Name Game. 

“Are you a boy?” “I am a boy.” 

“Are you a girl?” “I am a girl.” 

2. Play the ball game. 

3. Repeat morning handwork, using 
a girl instead of a boy. Teach the 
word, “girl.” 

4. Play the victrola or piano. Chil- 
dren may clap to the music. 

Recess. 

5. Review Name Game. 

6. Review “ball,” “girl,” “boy.” 

Children may take their pictures 
home. 


The Second Day 


Play the music used the first day. 
The children may clap to it. 

Name Game: 

“T am a girl.” 

“T am a boy.” 

Present the following nouns: 


Chair Table Window Door 


The teacher touches a chair, saying 
“chair.” Continue with the 
nouns. 


other 


Children repeat the word after the 
teacher. This is important as the child 
needs to hear the word correctly before 
attempting to say it. 

The handwork will follow. Each 
child may be provided with a sheet 
from an old catalog with pictures 
of plain chairs and table, or the child 
may draw them on newsprint with 
black crayons from a blackboard copy 
made by the teacher. 

Outdoor excursion. 

Repeat: “I walk to the fountain.” 
“T get a drink.” 

Teach, “tree.” 

Recess. 

Continue work on names. 

Review objects taught in the morn- 
ing. 

Have children cut a green tree. 

Introduce word “cut” and “green.” 

Noon. 

Review all words taught. 

Use such as: 


“Show me a tree.’ 
“Show me a ball.’ 
“Show me a girl.” 
Have pictures as well 
objects. 
Have cards with 
green. 
Free activity. 
individual children. 


as the real 


colors blue and 


Conversation with 


The Third Day 

Review all work previously pre- 
sented. 

New Material: Rhyme, “Jack be 
Nimble.” Use real candlestick and 
vandle. Have picture also. 

Handwork: Children 
graphed copies of rhyme. 

Teach new color “ 
the blouse of the 
trousers blue. 

Add the red to your set 
cards and your chart of colors. 

The verbs “jump” and “ walk” may 
be emphasized in this day’s work. 


color hecto- 
red” by coloring 
boy red and _ his 


of color 


Outcomes 

A desire and willingness to talk in 
English. 

Ability to express thoughts using 
known vocabulary, as “The boy is 
playing with a big, red wagon.” 

Ability to pronounce correctly and 
enunciate clearly. 

Ability and attempt to tell of an 
incident. 

Knowledge of a few simple rhymes, 
stories, and songs. 

Knowledge that books may be a 
source of enjoyment; that the printed 
word is but a symbol of a thought, 
act, or deed. 
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We Explore Thoroughfares 
and 


(Continued from page 17) 


These were marked by painted wooden 
dises that looked similar to the real 
buttons of safety zones. In each zone 
was a standard with “Safety Zone” 
written across it as are the signs the 
children had observed in downtown 
street zones. 

These experiences provided subject 
matter for the artists. Many children 
drew pictures of stop signals, street 
cars, automobiles crossing _ trolley 
tracks, telephone poles, and _ trolley 
poles and wires. Children seeking in- 
formation on their various problems 
found picture books dealing with 
transportation and street scenes on the 
book stand in the library center. 

In group discussion, interesting bits 
of information came from the children. 
I suggested that they bring their choice 
ideas to me whenever they thought of 
them, and suggested that perhaps I 
could put them into book form for the 
other children to share. I collected 
these statements and I am giving them 
here. Read rapidly, they give the feel- 
ing of motion and rhythm. After the 
story was written the sentences were 
illustrated with paintings by the chil- 
dren. Our story was deeply interesting 
to other groups of children coming to 
the kindergarten. 


The Trolley Car 

Trolley car, trolley car, 

Run down the street. 

Motorman, motorman, 

Ring, ring the bell! 

Policeman on the corner, 

Blow your whistle! 

Signal bell, ring! ring! 

Trolley car, stop! stop! 

Safety zone, safety zone, 

People stand in the safety zone! 

Step up! step up! 

Step up, into the street car. 

Drop your money in the box; 

Pay so that you can ride 

Sit down into a seat; 

Hold on to a strap; 

Signal bell say “go.” 

Let the trolley car go! 

Motorman, motorman drive the trolley, 

Take the people through town! 

Trolley poles hold up the 
wires, 

Motorman keep the trolley on the 
track; 

Down, down the street in the trolley 
car, 


trolley 


Automobile stay off of the track! 
Ring the little button, ring! ring! 

The motorman will stop at your corner. 
Automobile stop! stop! 

Let the people get off! 


Helping the Non-Social 
Child 


(Continued from page 24) 


child, all else being equal, is the more 
likely thus to withdraw from the group. 
As soon as he acquires apt skill at 
reading the problem waxes still worse. 
Just what to advise the parent of this 
type of child one hardly knows. Of 
course, the parent can compel the child 
to be out of doors for certain stated 
intervals of time. Even there he may 
choose to play alone. Some children of 
this type do not readily respond to even 
the splendid influence of camp life. 
Improvement will come through his 
being led to find satisfaction from being 
with others of his age. Anything that 
will help him cultivate skills in activi- 
ties at which the group engage or which 
the gang will admire will surely bring 
some relief to his suffering. The thought- 
ful parent will invite other children of 
his age into his home or to the home 
yard or lawn, providing and directing 
games and other fun all will enjoy. 

At school, our opportunities to aid 
the child lie in similar directions but, 
as any teacher knows, marked success 
may demand considerable resourceful- 
ness in the teacher. 

Let us ardently urge parents not to 
forbid their children’s playing with 
other children of about the same age in 
the immediate neighborhood so long as 
physical safety is highly guaranteed 
and they play out in the open in the 
view of all. To be sure, they will hear 
some bad words and _ suggestions. 
Against such, especially against bad 
sex suggestions, they will have been 
armored by their parents who wisely 
answer all their questions, frankly and 
sympathetically. As for profanity, the 
child who feels himself a wholly worthy 


member of his family group will dis-. 


cover that his loved ones do not use 
such language. Then, as a rule, he will 
not. 

Let us try to get over to parents the 
ideal that the child who does not play 
freely with many other children of his 
age, who is imbued with the notion 
that he is better than they are, cannot 
acquire a high grade of moral education. 
Happily the school provides a democ- 


racy, even for many a child not ex- 
posed to it elsewhere. 


A WoRD about tattling. It is a 
non-social trait, sometimes anti-social. 
Right or wrong, there has grown up an 
ideal of sportsmanship among the ris- 
ing generation which has labelled tat- 
tling a trait much to be despised. This 
ideal has a very direct bearing on a 
number of school practices usually held 
up as highly desirable. Widely preva- 
lent is the practice of selection of pupil 
monitors by the teacher or by the 
children, whose duty it is to report to 
the teacher all infractions of rules of 
conduct in the teacher’s absence. The 
teacher finds occasion to leave the 
room, for instance, when the monitor is 
expected to report to her upon her 
return any pupils who in her absence 
violated certain defined rules of be- 
havior. This practice has extended 
even to the primary grades. If the child 
is very conscientious and considers 
the approval of the teacher to be pre- 
ferred to the approval of several or all 
his classmates, he meticulously reports 
all misdemeanors. The non-social child 
is more often of this type. Whereas he 
is least likely to be chosen as a monitor 
by his comrades, he is most likely to be 
chosen by his teacher. 

If the monitor prefers to have the 
approval of his comrades or of special 
friends, he reports only certain offend- 
ers or none at all. It would seem desirable 
to have this child perform his duty re- 
gardless of the consequences. But hu- 
man nature is human nature, and we 
know very few pupils in good standing 
with their fellows who are likely to 
measure up. To be a good monitor 
renders the child less ready as a rule to 
be socialized. Pupil self-government, 
even in the primary grades, has a very 
worthy objective in its aim to train in 
democracy, but it affords some human 
obstacles that we shall have to take 
into account. 

Not much specific guidance has been 
given in this article for helping the 
non-social child directly. There are no 
dependable prescriptions which are 
applicable. Only in principles dare we 
put our trust. The capable teacher, pos- 
sessing a healthy social viewpoint and 
objective, a keen insight into some of 
the problems which confront the non- 
social child, an ability to analyze and 
think through problems objectively, 
and ample common sense, will help the 
non-social child in her own way. Of 
first importance is it to recognize this 
problem and appreciate the child’s 
needs. 
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Confidence 
was Justified 


WHEN 169 RAILROADS FAILED IN 1893, 
JOHN H. PATTERSON SAID: 


“The year has been unparalleled in the 
history of the United States. Great questions 
were to be solved, every industry was stag- 
nant. Some closed down, some lost courage, 
while a few pushed ahead and worked harder 
than ever with confidence in the future. We 
did not let the hard times interfere with our 
work. When times got duller, we advertised 
the more and worked the harder.” 


WHEN PIG IRON DROPPED 50% IN 
1907, ANDREW CARNEGIE 
DECLARED: 


“This panic will soon run its course 
and pass away leaving no impediment 
to the return, in due season, of another 
period of wholesome, because needed, 
expansion of our resources... . 

*“We have had the greatest expan- 
sion of modern times. Reaction had to 
come — will prove healthful. Nothing 
can stay the rapid progress of the Re- 
public. She is all right.” 


WHEN DEEP, DARK GLOOM RULED IN 1921, 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN SAID: 


“Our merchants have been buying only 
what they can sell quickly for cash. The con- 
sumer has had to listen to so much pessi- 
mistic talk that he buys only what is abso- 
lutely necessary. People everywhere have 
been scared. They are getting over that. 

“Our people are the greatest consumers of 
food and manufactured articles in the world 
in normal times — and normal times are 
coming back... .” 


AMERICA CAME ‘THROUGH! 


In 1893 stark ruin stalked through the land. 467 


In 1921, when many honest and thoughtful 


banks failed in a few months. Mills, furnaces and 
factories shut down everywhere. Bankruptcy was 
on every hand. America had twice as many un- 
employed per thousand population as she has 
today. But she put them all back to work. 

In 1907 panic broke loose. The production of pig 
iron dropped 50% in less than a year. All but the 
strongest men lost heart — “We are ruined,” they 
declared, “recovery cannot come in our time.” 
Yet in two years prosperity had returned. 


people were predicting worse conditions, the coun- 
try was already beginning to climb to the greatest 
era of prosperity it had ever experienced. 

History tells how America has fought and won Ig 
major depressions. Good times always follow hard 
times, as surely as day follows night. Prosperity 
always comes back. It is coming back ¢his time, too. 

Above all things, let us have faith. 


America Has Beaten 19 Major Depressions 
She will Beat this one 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.) 
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Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 25) 


meadow lark by the brown back and 
wings, the throat and breast of yellow, 
and the black crescent upon its breast. 

You will find this herald of spring in 
almost all parts of the United States 
and Canada. In the winter it travels as 
far south as Mexico. Have you seen 
the meadow lark walk? It struts about 
like the crow. Besides building bird 
houses and feeding the birds that 
remain during the winter when food is 
hard to find, the United States Govern- 
ment has set aside Bird Reservations. 
These are large tracts of land or water, 
islands and marshy places along rivers 
and shores, and wild stretches in moun- 
tain districts that offer retreats for 
birds. 

The first Bird Reservation was es- 
tablished by President Roosevelt in 
March, 1903. At this time, by special 
proclamation, he set aside Pelican Is- 
land in the Indian River in Florida, 
as a home for the pelicans that nested 
there. During the time that he was 
President he established fifty-three 
Bird Reservations, in all parts of the 
country. If you have one near you, 
perhaps you can visit it, and report 
your visit. 

Beside the stories about these won- 
derful birds that come back in early 
spring, some groups will have bird 
poems and songs which they have 
written, others will have made bird 
houses while all may have gone on 
bird excursions and have learned their 
songs. 


Ill 
An Indian Village in the Springtime 


Those groups in the primary grades 
who have been studying the Indian 
will have many projects to share with 
others. Here are a few of the activities 
in an Indian village in the spring. 


Fishing in Lakes and Streams 


The Indian found his food in the 
woods, the lakes, the streams and on 
the prairies, wherever he lived. The 
spring, when the ice broke up in rivers 
and lakes, was the time for many 
fishing excursions. The Indians usually 
fished from a dug-out canoe or from one 
made of birch or skins. The dug-out 
was made from the trunk of a tree. It 
was first burned out, then hollowed 
with a sharp instrument, and burned 
again until the hollow was large enough 
for a canoe. The birch bark and the 
skin canoes were made by building a 
framework of wood and then covering 


it with bark or skins carefully sewn 
together. 

Fishing was often done at night, and 
the way was lighted by a burning pine 
knot. Hooks were fashioned from bone, 
and the lines were made up of strips of 
animal skin or fibers of plants. The 
fibers of the yucca plant, a kind of 
lily, were often used for fishing lines. 


Spring Planting 

All Indians who lived for a part of 
the year in one place planted vege- 
tables in the spring. The Zunis in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico planted corn, 
beans, pumpkins and squashes on the 
sloping hillsides. They ploughed with a 
“digging stick.” This was a stick 
sharpened at the end. It had a piece 
branching out on the side. By placing 
the foot on this piece and pushing down 
on it, the stick was forced into the 
ground. You could make a digging 
stick, and show how it worked. 


Making Maple Sugar 


In the spring, usually in March, all 
Indian tribes that had maple trees 
made maple sugar. They cut some of 
the bark from the trees and inserted a 
wooden pipe a short distance into the 
trunk of the tree. Long wooden con- 
tainers were used in which to collect 
the sap. These were made by hollowing 
out a section of a tree trunk, by the 
same means that they used to hollow 
out a dug-out canoe. Some tribes used 
containers made of birch bark. 

They boiled the sap for a long time 
over open fires, in large brass kettles 
which they bought from the white 
traders. Then some tribes let it set in 
the sun until the water had evaporated, 
and the sugar was in crystals. Others 
stirred it as we stir fudge, until it had 
turned into sugar. This was stored 
away in birch-bark containers, for use 
through the year. : 

The Indians ate maple sugar on wild 
rice, on berries and often on their meat. 
It was a seasoning used just as we use 
sugar and salt. They also made a drink 
of maple sugar and water. 


Games for the Spring 


(a) The Cheyenne Indians in New 
Mexico play shinny in much the same 
way as you play it. They cut their 


sticks from the tree branches. The ball : 


was made of deer skin and stuffed with 
hair of animals. They had a song which 
they sang before they played, and dur- 
ing the game. These are the words: 


My comrade, my comrade, 
Let us go and play shinny, 
Let us look for our Mother, 
Our Father tells us to do it. 


(b) Three Old Stones. The children 
sit down together; they are the Old 
Stones. The others try to touch them 
without being tagged by one of the 
Three Old Stones. Each one who is 
tagged sits down and becomes an Old 
Stone. Play until all the group but one 
has been caught. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 41) 


possibilities. The next idea to win favor 
was naturally a wagon. “Drill four 
holes and make axles,” said one child. 
“What about wheels?” asked another. 
Finally we found a dozen or more round 
wooden boxes in which our glass beads 
had come. Since they were no longer 
needed to hold beads we converted 
them into wheels, and they did make 
excellent ones, provided one drilled the 
hole in the center and didn’t try to 
make it by hammering in a nail. The 
latter plan cracks the wood. 

Our axles were made of discarded 
sticks sawed to proper length, and one 
child’s desire for shiny hubs was satis- 
fied by using thumbtacks to keep on 
the wheels. 

A little girl in the group said she 
could make a doll carriage if she had 
two boxes. This sounded impossible, 
but she tried out her idea and, much to 
my surprise and her own satisfaction, 
she did make a carriage. The intriguing 
part was the hood, which she made by 
sawing one of the boxes in half and 
nailing it to the top of the other box at 
one end. The lower part of the carriage 
was made the same as the wagon. The 
handle bar is held in place with two 
sticks nailed to the sides with staples. 

The child’s time and effort is well 
spent in these problems, for the work 
is not only self-initiated, but in the end 
he has for his labors a real toy and one 
that moves. 

Janet I. SUNDERLAND, Kearny, N. J. 


A Third-Grade Happiness 
Club 


Since all children like to have 
something to report, the third grade 
seemed never happier than when telling 
what happened on the playground or 
what someone did to them, in the room. 
The tales were always unpleasant until 
they began to write what they did to 
make someone happy that day. A box 
was decorated with bluebird stickers 
and slips of paper were placed near the 
box. When some child had made an- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 43) 


he takes under his arm a red rooster, 
not to give to the teacher, now, but to 
tie to his desk. And he wears red 
lacquered wooden shoes. These things 


he does so that he, too, may be a great | 
man some day, just as Ling Ta Chin | 


was in those long-ago days in China. 


Why The Cat Chases The Rat 


Ix CHINA there is a series of 
twelve years that is repeated over and 
over in the reckoning of time. Each 
one of these years is named for an 
animal. There is one for the rat, one 
for the ox, one for the tiger, one for 
the rabbit; one, too, for the horse, the 
sheep, the dragon, the snake, the 
monkey, the cock, the dog and the pig. 
But there is no year that is named for 
the cat. 

The names of the years are very 
important because, if, we will say, a 
boy is born in the year of the sheep, 
he must not, when grown up, marry 
a girl born in the year of the tiger, 
for she would be too fierce for him. 

How did the years come to have 
these names? This is the story. Long 


ago, word came to all the animals that | 
the years were to be named each in | 


honor of an animal, and all were in- | 


vited to gather at a certain hour in | 


an appointed place. 

All the animals began to get ready 
for the meeting. The dragon began to 
shine up his scales, the cock brightened 


up the red of his comb and practiced | 
crowing as loudly as he could, the tiger | 


sharpened his claws and practiced his 


best leap, and all the others put them- | 
selves in the best trim they could. At | 


the right time they all started for the 
meeting. The dragon flew quickly 
through the clouds, the snake glided 
over the grass, the monkey swung from 
tree to tree and the horse ran swiftly 
along the road. 

All of the animals started at the 
right time except the rat. He was a 
little late. The cat walked along beside 
the rice fields and under the bamboo 
trees until she came to a little stream. 
There was a very narrow bridge across 
the water, so narrow that there was 
room for only one to cross at a time. 
The rat, coming behind, was in a great 
hurry. He would not wait for the cat 
to get across. Just as she got to the 
middle of the stream, the rat dashed 

(Continued on page 63) 


Constructive Equipment for the 
First Steps in Craftsmanship— 


Rugged Versatile 
Enough Enough 
for a for 
Carpenter’s Every 
Work School 
Bench Need 


THE BRADLEY WORK BENCH 


ADE of sturdy construction throughout, and as practical as it is attractive. 

Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Size of table top, 161% x 40 inches. 

Has large, roomy drawer, size 26 inches long by 1414 inches deep, with brass 

handle. Firmly put together with bolts to assure its sturdiness and durability. Atthe 

left hand side is a vise which opens to 5% inches, well made with steel bars and hard- 

wood handle. Stands 28 inches high. Table top has convenient adjustable planing 
stops and 5-inch built-in tray, 31 inches long, for holding tools, pencils, etc. 


PRICE, each, $17.00 


Good Tools are an 
Inspiration — 


BRADLEY TRADE TOOLS 


The right size for small hands—and of standard 
quality as used by carpenters. The selection has been 
carefully made and is approved by Manual Training 
Teachers as a complete set of tools for every need of the 
kindergarten or lower primary grades. The list includes: 


SAW—High grade steel, spring tempered, perfectly 
balanced with “easy grip” handle. Cuts smoothly 
without buckling. Price, $2.00 

HAMMER—Medium size claw hammer, highest grade 
tool steel head, polished hardwood handle. 

Price, $1.10 

PLANES—Three styles, all with finest tool steel cutters, perfect balance, easy adjustments, 


Plane No. 3, Price, $3.10. Block Plane (small size), $1.50. Midget Plane, $0.30 


If education is to fulfill its 
promise, its mechanical 
equipment must conform to 
professional standards. 
Giving a child cheap, imi- 


tation tools for his begin- 
nings in wood work and 
carpentry is as futile as 
presuming to teach him 
music on a toy piano. 


SCREW DRIVER—Medium size, hardwood handle, tempered blade. Price, $0 25 
STEEL SQUARE—8’ x 12”, best spring steel with clearly marked graduations. Price, $1.50 
MONKEY WRENCH—High grade, strongly made, medium size. Price, $1.45 
HAND DRILL—A sturdy, easy-turning drill for all kinds of work. Price, $2.00 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Twisted, 7 to set. Price, $1.25 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Fluted, 8 to set. Price, $1.60 


BASSWOOD 


Best grade selected stock, in a variety of sizes for every purpose. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agents 


MARCH, 1932 
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Something to Do 
(Continued from page 58) 


other happy they would write what they 
had done. At the end of the week the 
slips were read. The acts of happiness 
were read without any names. Then the 
names were read and each child tried 
to have his name read the most times. 
A record was kept of the children 
who had made some one happy during 
one week. If a child had his name in the 
box five times in a week for four weeks, 
his name was put on a chart. Every 
month a bluebird picture was pasted 
by the name of every child whose rec- 
ord had been perfect for the month 
according to Happiness-Club standards. 
In reading the suggestive acts of 
kindness, without the names, the chil- 
dren work unselfishly. The names are 
just for a record and not for praise. 
The children like this club and the plan 
has almost stopped the tale-bearing. 
Hinson, Durham, N. C. 


A Three-Ring Circus 


“Bre circus is coming to town!” 
What a thrill these words hold for girls 
and boys. An even greater thrill was in 
store when it came to our schoolroom. 

Three old barrel hoops placed on the 


floor made our three rings. The middle 
ring was painted a bright green, while | 
the rings on either side contrasted with 


a bright orange. Then sawdust was | 


scattered within the rings. Our manual- 
training boys made three uprights to 
be placed in the middle of each ring. 


Now we were ready to string our trap- | 


ezes and tight ropes from one upright 
to the other. Flags adorned the tops. 

We had made jointed elephants in 
our drawing class. These we arranged 
in the middle ring with a clown to see 
that they performed their tricks suc- 
cessfully. White horses with blue sad- 
dles carrying monkeys, dogs and gayly 
dressed ladies, jumped the bright 
hurdles in the right-side ring. Black 
horses with red saddles did the same 
in the left-side ring. 

Clowns of all shapes and sizes were 
made. One clown rode in a tiny cart 
drawn by’ two white pigs. Clowns hung 
by their toes and stood on their heads. 
On either side of our circus were grouped 
the animal wagons made of cereal 
boxes. Lions, tigers and all sorts of wild 
animals peered from behind the bars. 

This work, all accomplished by 
second-grade children, formed a most 
enjoyable creative project. 


EvLeanor L. CAMPBELL, Sagamore, Mass. 


100 
EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


That is why The 
Merriam-Webster 
is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the 
most widely used 
reference work in 
the world; is uni- 
versally accepted 
in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its 
schools has chosen exclusively The 
Merriam-Webster. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation,spelling,compounding, 
and division of words. 

The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 


in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 


GET THE BEST! 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet 
with sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Sa THE STANDARD 
ici Primary ue and Drewing by whic 


ool Supply 
ties this pencil 


Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 905 -J 


OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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The Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 61) 


up and passed her with such a rush 
that poor puss fell into the water. 

On went the rat, while the cat had’a 
terrible drenching. The water was not 
very deep, so she managed to get 
ashore, but she looked like a poor 
skinned thing and no one would ever 
have chosen her while she made such 
a poor appearance. She must get dry 
as quickly as she could, so she sat 
down in the sun. But she was im- 
patient to get away, and as soon as 
she could she hurried on to the gather- 
ing. When she reached the spot, the 


‘twelve animals who would name the 


years were already chosen and there 
was no place left for her. That is why, 
they say, from that time to this, the 
eat, her children and her children’s 
children, have always hunted and 
killed the rat and all his family. 


A Pleasant Saturday 


By MILAM HAMILL VARNER 


Or: Saturday in March, when 
Jimmie did not have to go to school, 
his friend, Joe, came over to play with 
him. 

“My, but I’m glad to see you, Joe,” 
said Jimmie, “but we can’t play very 
much in my house today, because 
my mother is going to have guests and 
our house is all cleaned up as neat as 
a pin. When I went in a little while ago, 
I thought that I had wiped all the 
mud off my shoes, but I left a little 
on the rug and my mother made me get 
a broom and sweep it off in a hurry.” 

“Well,” replied Joe. “Maybe 
better go over to my house. We can 
play with my electric train.” 

“No, indeed,” said Jimmie, witha 
look in his eyes as if he had a special 
reason for what he said. “When my 
mother has guests, she makes all sorts 
of good things to eat and I want to be 
here to get some. You could have some, 
too.” 

“Well, then, let’s stay here,” agreed 
Joe as he sniffed the spicy odor that 
came from the kitchen. “I think I 
smell something with cinnamon on 
it, now.” 

“They’re cookies,” 
mie. “Pretty, little cookies.” 


“If we only had some snow, we | 


could coast on our sleds,”’ said Joe. 


“Yes, and if there wasn’t a little | 


ice on the sidewalk, we could roller- 
skate,”’ said Jimmie. 


answered Jim- 


| 


“Burr! it’s cold,” cried Jimmie, 


| jumping up and down and rubbing 


his hands together. “Let’s go in the 
house and play very quietly.” 

“No,” said Joe. “‘Let’s build a bon- 
fire.” 

It was no sooner said than done. In 
a few minutes the boys had gathered 
sticks and dried leaves, struck a match 
to them and a bonfire was blazing 
brightly. 

““What’s this?”’ cried a man’s voice. 

Jimmie and Joe, who were down on 
their knees before the fire, looked up 
to see Mr. Jones who had just driven 
his wife to Jimmie’s mother’s party. 

“Don’t you boys think that it’s 
too windy a day to have a fire like 
this so close to the house? It might set 
all this dead grass on fire and then 


we would hear the fire department come | 


clang, clang, clang, up the street.” 


“IT never thought of that,” said | 


Jimmie. 

“Why don’t you boys build a fur- 
nace?”’ asked Mr. Jones. 

*“*A furnace?” cried Jimmie and Joe, 
at the same time. 

“Surely,” said Mr. Jones. “When I 


was a boy, I used to build them. | 


WITHOUT) 


ystem Makes Them Unnecessary 
ow Used in over 30 Countries 


Send for FREE information telling how 
Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
correct Nearsight, Farsight, Astigmatism 
Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc, at home without glasses. 


NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE. Inc. 
Dept. 23-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A’”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER ‘BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 

PRIMER 

PICTURE and 

WORD ON 

STAMPS 
Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 

SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 
HANS H. HELLESOE 

2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


an exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 
Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


MARCH, 1932 
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A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’JAGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


The Teachers Exchange ee 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


827 TEMPLE BLDG., 14 FRANKLIN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We have GOOD PAYING positions for you to select from 


’ Registration form sent on request 
V. P. REEVES, Manager H. C. REEVES, President 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS" AGENCY 


MIN NEAF 
U NA AM DENVER. COl 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten- Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Summer School starts June 20. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent on application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College. Trains women as teachers of nurs- 


ery schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 4-year B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year 


DEPARTMENT E-32, EVANSTON, ILL. certificate. Summer session June 17th. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Why, we boys used to even cook on 
ours.” 

“T wish we knew how,” said Jimmie 
with interest. 

“*T’ll show you,” promised Mr. Jones. 
“Can you find some bricks?” 

“Oh, yes. There are a lot of odd 
bricks in the neighborhood,” an- 
swered Joe. He ran to get his wagon 
and the boys soon returned home with 
the wagon piled full of bricks. 

“Now, Jimmie,” said Mr. Jones, 
‘just dip a stick in that soft mud and 
we'll plaster it between the bricks to 
hold them together.” 

Under Mr. Jones’ directions, Joe was 
placing the bricks around three sides. 
They left the front of the furnace open 
so that they could put the dried leaves 
and sticks in, and were very careful not 
to put their arms in too far. Then they 
put loose bricks in front for a door. 

A piece of tin was laid over the top 
and an old stove-pipe from Jimmie’s 
basement, tightly sealed with mud, 
made the chimney. Soon, smoke came 
pouring out of the chimney and the 
boys were warming their hands over 
the fire. There was no danger of their 
clothing catching on fire as there would 
have been from a bonfire. 

“‘How’s that?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the boys 
heartily. “We haven’t ever had as 
much fun and while we’ve been having 
fun, we’ve really made something.” 

Jimmie’s mother came to the window. 

“Mother,” called Jimmie. “Mr. 
Jones showed us how to build a fur- 
nace and you won’t even have to 
think about our food, because if we 
can have some potatoes and things 
we can cook them ourselves.” 

Jimmie’s mother was glad to let the 
boys do as they suggested. What a 
good time they had roasting potatoes, 
making toast, and frying eggs on their 
furnace, and how good the food tasted 
in the fresh air! They ate so much 
that they hardly wanted the party 
refreshments that Jimmie’s mother 
brought out to them. When dusk 
came and the furnace looked bright 
and cheery, the boys hated to let 
their fire die down very low and leave 
it, but when big white snowflakes 
began to fall, Joe said: “Jimmie, we’re 
going to surprise the other boys to- 
morrow. If we have enough snow to 
coast on, we can come right here to 
warm ourselves. Why, our furnace will 
be the most popular place in the 
neighborhood all spring.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie. “And we’ll ask 
the other boys to give three cheers for 
Mr. Jones. We'll cheer so loud that 
he’ll hear us wherever he may be.” 
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